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Editorial Comment 


Last spring Dean 
Smith, then President 
of the N. E. A., an- 
nounced, through the 
pages of THE PHI 
DELTA KAPPAN, the 
appointment of a committee whose purpose should 
be to bring about closer relations between college 
teachers and those in other divisions of the profes- 
sion. To one who has worked in more than one of 
these divisions, the importance and the possibil- 
ities of such a movement assume large proportions. 
Teachers of all levels and grades in American edu- 
cation cannot escape (even if they should wish to) 
common vital interests. From primary grade to 
graduate school, teachers are reciprocally concerned 
with the output, both human and scholarly, of the 
whole profession and are, therefore, thoroughly de- 
pendent upon one another. Moreover, whether 
they acknowledge the fact or not, they bear, profes- 
sionally, a high degree of common relationship to 
the remainder of the social group, and are all rather 
similarly regarded by that group. 

Recently some of our most thoughtful teachers 
have expressed genuine concern as to the attitude 
apparently developing on the part of the Amer- 
ican public toward the agents of public education. 
Americans have tended continuously to think of 
teachers as public servants; and members of the 
profession have been happy to concur in this desig- 
nation, for, after all, their support derives in large 
measure from the general public, and in many 
ways their work is of public nature. However, 
the teaching profession, on the whole, has main- 
tained a hearty self-respect. It has not looked upon 
its work as merely that of conserving and perpetu- 
ating the cultural heritage. Shaping the character 
of coming generations, the extension of knowl- 
edge, and the discovery and assimilation of new 
ideas—these activities and others have established 
a sense of living, creative usefulness in society. 


EDUCATION AND 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS— 
ANOTHER 
SUGGESTION 


But, in a time like the present, conservative forces 
(and, let us remember, conservatism and power 
often go together) look askance at every potential 
agency of change. The natural desire in such a 
quarter is that every public instrumentality shall 
constitute a conservative, not a creative, force, and 
education receives a new appraisal. 

It is pretty certain that the rank and file of the 
teaching profession do not crave public contro- 
versy. By temperament, by training, and by ex- 
perience they are unfit for the heat of partisan de- 
bate. But, on the other hand, they are decidedly 
unready to assume a role of mere compliance. 
People of intellectual ability, even though not given 
to public utterance, do their own thinking. There- 
fore, any public demand that the profession assume 
the nonentity of a rubber-stamp will bring about a 
deal of heartburning. 

Elsewhere! the writer has attempted to show 
that the common interest of teachers at all levels 
can be served both contemporaneously and perma- 
nently, in undertaking active search for and dis- 
tribution of vital social facts by commissions or- 
ganized within the profession. Notable work of 
nation-wide scope has been done in the field of 
education many times by commissions. And it 
would hardly seem necessary to argue the qualifi- 
cations of the teaching groups of America for 
membership in investigating bodies with broader 
purpose. These groups contain experts in almost 
every conceivable line of thought—scholars, tech- 
nicians, research workers, disinterested observers 
and searchers for truth. They possess the knowl- 
edge and the integrity (and, therefore, the cour- 
age) to present lucid and fair reports upon bitterly 
controversial questions that would, in the end, be 
eagerly sought both within and outside the profes- 
sion. The more difficult problem would be that 
of the support of such commissions. And just here 


*“Professors and Propaganda,” Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion, Vol. VI, No. 7, October, 1935. 
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arises the importance of a united front. The two 
great educational organizations known as the Na- 
tional Education Association and The American 
Association of University Professors contain be- 
tween two and three hundred thousand members. 
They are not composed of wealthy people, it is 
true, but numbers such as these, once persuaded of 
the worthiness of a project, can support move- 
ments without personal sacrifice. Besides, within 
these two bodies, so much of the necessary organ- 
ization machinery is already set up that little diver- 
sion of power would be required. 

Our present procedures in seeking social prog- 
ress are confined almost entirely to trial-and-error 
methods. ‘‘Social planning” can make headway 
only over a groundwork of objective evidence, 
and democracy can hardly be expected to escape 
the spell of demagogues so long as the feeling is 
prevalent that certain important news items derive 
their form from various kinds of ‘‘pressures.’’ The 
masses may not be able to solve technical problems 
of government, but their response to questions of 
social right and wrong, once they are possessed of 
trusted sources of information, might arouse more 
optimism than we have been wont to express of 
late years. 

Today education has a well tangled knot largely 
its own making in the Washington public school 
controversy. Making this a starting point, per- 
haps, representatives from the two great teaching 
organizations, by discovery and dispassionate re- 
cital of the facts in this and other acute social situ- 
ations would stand in a position not only to per- 
form a fine public service, but also to initiate a 
professionally protective and dignifying activity 
outstanding in the history of American education. 


Remedies, and particularly the application of reme- 
dies, would be left to other agencies. Every teacher as 
a citizen would be concerned with them, but in the 
practice of his profession he would be wary of any ad- 
vocacy. The argument here is that a program of this 
kind would be within the function of this important 
group of our people, that it would elicit the support 
of a substantial majority of the members of the profes- 
sion; and that it would prove peculiarly within the 
range of their collective equipment. One can even 
conceive, as coming out of such a movement, a con- 
structive achievement worthy of a place in the sum total 
of Western civilization. And the work cries to heaven 
for its doing !? Jay C. KNoDE. 


* Op. cit., pp. 350-51. 
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THE SELECTION and guidance of 
youth for the profession of educa- 
tion has been under consideration 
in Phi Delta Kappa for years, 
The discussion culminated in a proposal by the 
survey committee of 1933 that Phi Delta Kappa 
undertake the preparation, publication, and distri- 
bution of a suitable booklet to serve as a means 
whereby young men might be encouraged to give 
education as a profession due consideration while 
still in high school. The committee recommended 
that the fraternity commit itself to a policy of ag- 
gressive action in support of such a project but the 
national council of 1933 did not see its way clear 
to undertake it. The council of 1935, however, 
was enthusiastic in its support of the proposed 
project and made an appropriation of $2,000 to 
support the undertaking. 

The executive committee is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of selecting a special committee to 
write, publish, and distribute a booklet on the se- 
lection and guidance of youth for the profession. 
Preliminary work in this direction has already been 
started. There are a number of guidance booklets 
on education now in use and it is the desire of the 
committee that samples be gathered for the use of 
the special committee when that committee is ready 
to go to work. The executive committee therefore 
requests the cooperation of the membership in the 
assembly of such materials. If samples cannot be 
supplied, then information concerning the nature 
of the material used and also concerning the author 
of it will be appreciated. 

It is the purpose of the fraternity to prepare a 
booklet suitable for use among high-school stu- 
dents and freshmen in college. According to the 
survey of 1933, “The principle of selection and 
guidance of exceptionally able young men toward 
the teaching profession has been sanctioned by an 
overwhelming majority of the members of Phi 
Delta Kappa participating in the survey study.” If 
that be true, such a booklet will have wide use upon 
its publication. Within the council there were 
those who were ready to order several thousand 
copies of the booklet at once, thus showing their 
confidence in the undertaking and at the same time 
indicating the need for such a publication. 

Your cooperation and suggestions relative to the 
nature and scope of the booklet will be appreciated. 

P. M. C. 


GUIDANCE 
PROJECT 





Races and Race Contact 


By I. W. HOWERTH 


ITH respect to the age of man, the verdict of 

Vf science on the basis of the available evidence 
is that for at least a million years man or manlike 
creatures have existed on the earth; that nature has 
tried several experiments with regard to man, pro- 
ducing several species that have died out, or of 
which only traces exist in certain parts of the earth. 


WHERE Dm MAN ORIGINATE? 


Scientists in general are also convinced that the 
creature now known as man, in all his varieties, 
sprang into existence in a single locality, and thence 
gradually spread into the uttermost parts of the 
world (the monogenetic theory). Certain ethnol- 
ogists, that is, students of races, hold to the opin- 
ion that the three great races of man had separate 
origins (polygenetic theory). They say that the 
Negro, for instance, while not descended from the 
gorilla, is more nearly related to that animal than 
to the other anthropoid apes or to the other races 
of man. Similarly they would relate Mongolian 
peoples to the orangutang, and the white to the 
chimpanzee. But even this view of the matter 
would be in harmony with the theory of common 
descent. We would have only to go back far 
enough along the lines of racial evolution where 
they would finally come together and unite with 
the mammalian stem. The theory of evolution, of 
course, implies the common descent with modifica- 
tions of all the existing animals of the world, in- 
cluding man. 

Now, if there was a center of origin, some defi- 
nite place in which man as man originated, that 
center of origin was also the center of dispersion; 
for man, during the many thousand years of his 
existence, has spread into the uttermost corners of 
the world. He is more widely distributed than any 
other animal. 

Here, however, we have a question for which, as 
yet, there is no definite and generally accepted an- 
swer. Some say that man first appeared in Africa. 
This was Darwin’s view. He held that man di- 
verged from the Catarrhine (narrow-nosed) stock 
of monkeys which was restricted entirely to the Old 
World. “In each great region of the world,” he 
says, “the living mammals are closely related to the 


* I. W. Howerth is Professor of Sociology and 
Economics at Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation, Greeley, Colorado, a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa, a graduate of Harvard Univer- 
sity, and with the master’s degree (1894) and 
the doctor's degree (1898) from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. He has been a contributor to 
several previous issues of this magazine. 


extinct species of the same region. It is, therefore, 
probable that Africa was formerly inhabited by 
extinct apes closely allied to the gorilla and chim- 
panzee; and as these two species are now man’s 
nearest allies, it is somewhat more probable that 
our early progenitors lived on the African conti- 
nent than elsewhere.” Recent discoveries of skel- 
etal remains seem to confirm this view. One of the 
leading authorities in this country (Hrdlicka) is 
inclined to believe that Europe is the center of 
man’s origin and dispersion. The remains of ex- 
tinct apes almost as large as a man have been found 
there. It has been held, speculatively, that man 
originated in a now submerged continent called 
lemuria lying between Africa and Australia. It 
has even been advanced that the early home of 
man was up near the North Pole, and there are cer- 
tain climatic and geographical reasons that give 
probability to this view. We know that the climate 
in that region was at one time warm, as is evidenced 
by coal beds and coral formations. Thus, it might 
have been at one time a suitable home for man. 
Most scholars, however, are inclined to look 
upon Asia as the continent in which man originated 
and from which he has spread in many waves of 
migration. Southwestern Asia, in the region of 
the Tigris and Euphrates rivers; southeastern Asia, 
in which the oldest remains of man have been 
found; and central Asia, which we know was never 
covered with ice as were Europe, North America 
and many other parts of the world, have all been 
regarded as probable centers of human origin and 
migration. The expeditions of Roy Chapman An- 
drews under the auspices of certain organizations 
have been sent out to the Gobi Desert in central 
Asia with the hope that definite evidence might be 
found in the way of remains of old cultures and 
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ancient men that would settle this question for all 
time. One of the most spectacular discoveries thus 
far made by these expeditions was the eggs of dino- 
saurs, those strange reptiles, some of them of gigan- 
tic size, which inhabited Asia and North America 
some ten million years ago. 

There are, then, several very definite scientific 
questions concerning man and the races of man 
which are not yet settled, and which challenge the 
interest of the world. It is useless to speculate. 
What we wish particularly to notice here and now 
are the racial problems which arise and have arisen 
from the existence and the increasing contact of 
the different races of the world. 


How RACE PROBLEMS ORIGINATE 


There are in the world at the present time about 
two billion people. More than half of these are in 
Asia, less than a fourth in Europe, and less than a 
sixth in North America. Of these two billion peo- 
ple, more than half are whites, about six hundred 
forty-five million belong to the yellow race, and 
about one hundred thirty-nine million to the black 
race. Thus the whites outnumber the yellows and 
the blacks. This should be remembered when we 
hear of the ‘‘yellow peril’ and ‘‘the rising tide of 
color.” 

But there are literally hundreds of groups of peo- 
ple who are so different from one another that, so 
far as mutual understanding is concerned, they 
might as well be different races. 

It is easy to see that in a world with so many peo- 
ple, and so many different kinds of people, prob- 
lems must necessarily arise when contact is made 
by one people with another; and these problems 
will arise in an increasing number as the points of 
contact are increased. It made little difference in 
the days prior to Columbus what kind of people 
lived, say, in America. We know now that there 
were on this continent several centers in which a 
high civilization had been attained—Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, and Peru. But that meant nothing 
to Europeans. No problem could arise until con- 
tact was established. 

The rapid means of communication characteris- 
tic of our time are bringing the peoples of Europe 
and America into increasing cultural and commer- 
cial contact; and the same is true with respect to 
all the peoples of the world, even the remotest. 
The world is rapidly becoming one family, but 
even in a family it is usually a long time before all 


the problems relating to the matter of living to- 
gether harmoniously are solved. It is apparently 
harder for different races to live in harmony than 
it is for groups of the same race to live in harmony, 
though it is often difficult enough for them. So, 
the progress of mankind towards unification means 
an increase in the number of race problems. It is 
important, therefore, that we have a clear under- 
standing of the subject of races. 


How Many Races ARE THERE? 


As already indicated, and as everybody knows, 
the population of the world is divided into races, 
How many races are there? 

A race is usually defined as a section of mankind, 
supposedly of common origin and distinguished by 
certain physical traits. It is obviously different 
from a people or a nation, both of which may in- 
clude many members of different races, as is the 
case, for instance, with our own country. We 
should not speak of the French, German, or Eng- 
lish race; they are peoples, and of mixed origin. 

The question with respect to the number of 
races in the world is one upon which there is 
no general agreement. Thus, according to one 
scholar, there are two; others say three; another, 
five; another six; another, seven; another, ten; an- 
other, eleven; another, fifteen; etc. Some say 60, 
62, or 150! How does it happen that there are 
such differences of opinion? That is easily under- 
stood when we recognize that whenever a scholar 
attempts to determine the number of races he 
must base his determination upon certain criteria 
by means of which he differentiates one race from 
another. There are several criteria that have been 
employed, and accordingly the several different 
conclusions referred to with regard to the number 
of races. 

Suppose, for instance, that color is taken as the 
standard in the determination of races. Obviously 
we might reach a different conclusion with respect 
to the number of races from that which would be 
arrived at if we took stature as the standard of dis- 
crimination. But color and stature are only two of 
the criteria employed. If color alone were taken, 
it would be practically impossible to separate the 
peoples of the world into well-defined races, for 
the colors of men shade into each other gradually 
and imperceptibly. A similar result follows from 
the use of stature as a standard. The early basis of 
classification was skin color; then it was found that 
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RACES AND RACE CONTACT 


the hair is a good criterion. Negroes, as a rule, 
have woolly hair; Mongolians, straight black hair; 
and Caucasians, brown and often wavy hair. The 
character of the hair with respect to straightness, 
woolliness, and waviness is marked by the shape of 
a cross-section of the hair. Then it was found that 
the nasal index might be used to advantage. Some 
people have broad noses; others, narrow. So, one 
writer of note combined color and nasal index in 
his attempt to determine the number of races. 
Skull characters, as height of the skull, its breadth, 
etc., are also important. Ten or a dozen different 
criteria have been used to separate the population 
of the world into different races. It appears that 
a combination of all these criteria must be em- 
ployed; perhaps the best criterion being that of 
head measurement. 
All this goes to show that he would be a bold 
man and certainly an ignorant one, so far as the 
uestion of races is concerned, who would speak 
confidently or dogmatically in the matter of assign- 
ing the peoples of the world to their respective 
races. One thing is sure; and that is, there is no 
pure race. 
But on any or all tests it appears that about 


ninety-nine per cent of all individuals and ninety 
per cent of all peoples fall within the three great 
races—Caucasoid, Mongoloid, and Negroid. Cer- 
tain small groups like the Australians, the Ainus 
(the Aboriginal inhabitants of Japan), and a few 
others cannot with confidence be placed in any one 


of these groups. But, as together they number 
only one per cent of the population of the world, 
we need not trouble ourselves concerning them. 


ARE THERE “INFERIOR RACES’? 


If you should ask a white man who is not a stu- 
dent of races, Which is the superior race? he would 
probably answer, ‘“The white race, of course,’’ and 
be surprised to learn that anybody doubted its su- 
premacy. A yellow man or a black man would 
probably manifest the same attitude toward his 
own race. It is supposed to be a sign of loyalty to 
exalt the virtues of one’s own group—race, nation, 
municipality, college, ball team, fraternity—and 
most people do it. But this disposition has little 
to do with the facts in the case. Whether one race 
is inferior or superior is a purely scientific question, 
and should have an impartial scientific answer. 


*Kroeber, A. L., Anthropology, p. 42. 
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Unfortunately, the present state of scientific know]- 
edge concerning races does not permit a definite 
verdict. This much is certain—no one is war- 
ranted on the basis of scientific evidence in claim- 
ing superiority for his own race, or in asserting gen- 
eral inferiority on the part of any other race. Races 
are different. That is about all we can say. Igno- 
rance of this fact is perhaps responsible for more 
bloodshed and cruelty than any other one thing. 
It will probably lead to further results of the same 
kind. 

Consider the claim of white supremacy. What 
constitutes the white race? The average white per- 
son perhaps will be surprised to learn that the 
Hindu, whom probably he will affect to despise, is 
as much a member of the white race as he is him- 
self. The Caucasian or white race includes four 
subraces—Nordic, Alpine, Mediterranean, and the 
Hindu. Nor is it by any means certain that there 
are not other people who, on scientific grounds, 
should be included in the white race. It may be, 
though the view is not widely supported, that the 
Japanese have some claim to be considered white. 
One of the leading authorities in a recent book ad- 
vances the idea that the American Indians are more 
nearly related to the whites than they are to the 
Mongoloids of Asia. The white race, then, is not 
a definitely-bounded group for which we may argue 
supremacy. Few would be interested in a claim in- 
volving so wide a variety of people. 

But is it not true that the Nordic, the north 
European branch of the white race, is superior to 
all others? Scientific knowledge, with respect to 
races, does not at its present stage of development 
permit us to lay that flattering unction to our souls. 

The intelligence norm of primitive man, re- 
stricted as it is to a narrow range of activity, is not 
noticeably inferior to that of civilized man. “No 
hereditary inability can be assumed to exist,” says 
Boas, “‘in any of the peoples of Europe.” In sum- 
ming up his discussion of the negro race he says, 
“no proof of an inferiority of the negro type could 
be given, except that it seemed possible that per- 
haps the race would not produce quite so many 
men of highest genius as other races, while there 
was nothing at all that could be interpreted as sug- 
gesting any material difference in the mental capa- 
city of the bulk of the negro population as com- 
pared to the bulk of the white population.”? “It 


* Boas, Franz, The Mind of Primitive Man, p. 268. 
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is a difficult task,’ says Kroeber, ‘to establish any 
race as either superior or inferior to another, but 
relatively easy to prove that we entertain a strong 
prejudice in favor of our own racial superiority.”’* 
God “hath made of one blood all nations of men,” 
saith the Scripture; and Alexander von Humboldt 
said, “In stating that mankind is a unity we also 
desire to combat the unpleasant assumption that 
there are higher and lower races.’’ ‘“There is only 
one humanity,” says Ratzel, the great ethnologist, 
“whose divergences of form are many but not 
deep.” If space permitted, we could quote many 
other authorities of the first rank to the effect that 
no one race is entitled, on the basis of present evi- 
dence, to regard itself as superior to all others. If 
this is true with regard to one race, it is all the more 
true with regard to subraces, as for instance the 
north European Nordic. Nordic supremacy is a 
myth. 

How does it happen, then, that in spite of all 
this testimony, so many believe that there are in- 
ferior races? That is easy to answer. From the 
beginning of racial contact there has been racial in- 
justice. The strong have imposed upon the weak, 
and the weak have retaliated. Race prejudice and 
race hatred arose. Doctrines of racial inferiority 
have been formulated to rationalize and justify 
such hatred and prejudice. Advocates of the ex- 
ploitation and domination of backward races easily 
persuade themselves that they are justified in so 
doing by the “inferiority” of such races, and the 
self-sacrificing superiority of themselves. They are 
fond of quoting Kipling’s: 


“Take up the whiteman’s burden, 
Send forth the best ye breed,” etc. 


But surely, you may say, the white race surpasses 
all other races in culture. Yes, that is true today, 
or at least it surpasses all other races in certain ele- 
ments of culture. There can be little doubt that 
America, for instance, is the most prosperous na- 
tion in the world; at least we are told that from 
time to time. But other peoples who would will- 
ingly admit that we are the most prosperous would 
be slow to admit that in all respects we are the most 
cultured. 

But even if we are now the most prosperous and 
the most cultured, we have not always been so. 
When the ancestors of the present Nordic race 


* Kroeber, A. L., op. cit., p. 85. 
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were running wild in the woods, living on grubs 
and roots, there were high civilizations in other 
parts of the world. In Rome, Egypt, Crete, Baby- 
lonia, India, and even in America, there existed 
such civilizations. By comparison with the Alpine 
and Mediterranean branches of the white, race, 
the Nordic branch looms insignificant. “Up toa 
thousand years ago the Nordic peoples had indeed 
contributed ferment and unsettling, but scarcely a 
single new culture element, certainly not a new ele- 
ment of importance and permanence. For cen- 
turies after that, the center of European civiliza- 
tion remained in Mediterranean Italy or Alpine 
France. It is only after 1500 A. D. that any claim 
for a shift of this center to the Nordic populations 
could be alleged. In fact, most of the national and 
cultural supremacy of the Nordic peoples, so far as 
it is real, falls within the last two hundred years. 
Against this, the Mediterraneans and Alpines have 
a record of leading in civilizational creativeness for 
at least six-thousand years.”’* 

The superiority of a people at any given time in 
material culture seems to be more or less of an ac- 
cident. When Greece fell, Rome advanced to the 
first place; when Rome declined, Spain arose, etc. 
It has been the same with races, and the culture of 
every race is a complex in which are found many 
elements which did not originate with itself. Civi- 
lization, then—our civilization—is a joint achieve- 
ment in which many nations, peoples and races 
have participated. It little becomes those who are 
on the hilltop of progress to belittle those in the val- 
ley, although undoubtedly they can and do “look 
down upon them.” 

Any given race at any given time is largely a 
product of its environment. We talk of the Effete 
East as if there were no possibility of advance, for 
instance, in the Orient. We ought to know better 
than that from the rapid rise of Japan. We shall 
probably see a similar advance on the part of China, 
now that it is open to the influx of the modern ideas 
of the Western World. Kipling’s idea that the 
East and the West can never understand each other 
is as erroneous as his idea with respect to the white 
man’s burden! Naturally, being English, he some- 
times failed to do justice to the East. 


“Ship me somewhere East of Suez, 
Where the best is like the worst, 


* Kroeber, A. L., op. cit,. p. 506. 
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Where there ain’t no ten commandments 
And a man can raise a thirst.” 


Kipling in these lines seemed all unconscious of 
the fact that the ten commandments and the great 
religions of the world had their origin East of 
Suez! 


RACE CONTACT 


The results of race contact are many; some good, 
some bad; but in almost every case the first effect 
is conflict, with all the evils it entails. Injustice 
evokes retaliations, and these bring hatred, vio- 
lence, and a partial or complete destruction of the 
weaker race. ‘“The varieties of man,” said Charles 
Darwin, “seem to act on each other in the same way 
as different species of animals—the stronger always 
extirpating the weaker.’’ Some speak of this as a 
law of history, but those who do thus speak of it 
are likely to be those who wish to salve their own 
consciences for the evil they have done, or to justify 
the evils they propose to do. 

Without a knowledge of the history of race con- 
tact one would hardly believe the brutality and in- 
humanity that have been practiced by even profes- 
sedly civilized races against the so-called savage or 
uncivilized races. In America Virginia, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, North Carolina, New Jersey, and 
New York at one time or another offered bounties 
for Indian scalps. Idaho fixed a bounty of one 
hundred dollars for “bucks,” fifty dollars for In- 
dian squaws, and twenty-five dollars for the scalps 
of Indian children over ten years of age. In 
Australia the English organized man hunts for the 
destruction of the natives, exactly as we now organ- 
ize hunts for the destruction of coyotes and jack 
rabbits. Carl Lumholz says that when, as an an- 
thropologist, he expressed a desire to secure meas- 
urements of the heads of Australian natives, men 
offered to provide them for one dollar apiece. The 
Aborigines there were hunted and destroyed as 
were the kangaroos. In Brazil, the Portuguese de- 
liberately spread scarlet fever among the Indians 
by depositing infested clothing on their hunting 
grounds. They used strychnine to poison their 
wells, as has been done in Utah. In Tierra del 
Fuego the English settlers gave a bounty to riders 
armed with rifles for every Indian head they pro- 
duced. They also set a scale of values upon the 
heads of men, women, and children. The Span- 


*See Munz, E., Race Contact, p. 111. 
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iards in South America combined savagery and re- 
ligion in the persecution of the natives. They 
mercilessly destroyed them for “the glory of God.” 
A good day’s work was the killing of thirteen 
natives—one for each of the twelve apostles and 
one for Jesus Christ! 

Even the Puritans, by a decree of their Assembly 
in 1703, set a premium of £40 on Indian scalps 
and every captured redskin. Later (1720 and 
1744) they raised the amount to £100, and offered 
£50 each for the scalps of women and children. 
Massachusetts Bay Colony proclaimed a certain 
tribe as rebels and offered £100 for a male scalp 
of 12 years and upward, £105 for a male prisoner, 
£50 for women and children prisoners, and the 
same for their scalps. Religion seems to have no 
effect in the matter of racial amenities. Howitt, in 
his Colonization and Christianity (p. 9), declares 
that ‘‘the barbarities and desperate outrages of the 
so-called Christian race, throughout every region 
of the world, and upon every people they have been 
able to subdue, are not to be paralleled by those of 
any other race, however fierce, however untaught, 
and however reckless of mercy and shame, in any 
age of the earth.” The cold-blooded slaughter of 
surrendered prisoners, the brutal and merciless 
killing of defenseless women, derisive murder and 
scalping of innocent and helpless children, the use 
of strychnine and corrosive sublimate in the poison- 
ing of food and wells, the artificial spreading of 
deadly diseases, and all sorts of other ingenious de- 
vices of cruelty, torture and death have been em- 
ployed in the gentle art of spreading the blessings 
of Christian civilization. And yet some good peo- 
ple are naive enough to accept at face value the 
self-justification of a modern agressor on the 
grounds that he means to “‘civilize’’ the natives. 

As a concrete instance of man’s inhumanity to 
man, we quote from Bruce’s Life and Travel, pub- 
lished 1846, a description of a man hunt in Africa. 

“On the accession of every new king to the 
throne of Abyssinia, and on many other occasions, 
it has been the custom to amuse the country by a 
great hunting match, which lasts several days; and 
in this pastime rewards are given, according to a 
fixed scale, for each of the wild beasts that are 
killed. 

‘As soon as the hunting of the animals is con- 
cluded, license is granted for a general hunt after 
the Shangalla; and exactly the same reward is of- 
fered for the murder of one of them as for slaying 
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an elephant, a rhinoceros, or any other of the larger 
species of beasts. . . . In order to hunt these peo- 
ple, the Abyssinians, in overpowering numbers, 
and armed with every sort of weapon they can col- 
lect, enter the forest, and then, like hounds, they 
regularly draw the covers which contain their game. 

“The grown-up men are all killed and then muti- 
lated, parts of their bodies being carried away as 
trophies: Several of the old mothers are also killed, 
while others, frantic with fear and despair, kill 
themselves. The boys and girls of a more tender 
age are then carried off in brutal triumph. 

“It is because the Shangalla are less powerful 
than the Abyssinians, and for no other reason, that 
the former are murdered and persecuted by the 
latter.” 

The foregoing examples of the evil effects of 
race contact show clearly enough that the spirit of 
human brotherhood breaks down when one race 
of men comes in contact with another race. Under 
existing conditions this may be inevitable. These 
conditions must be changed by scientific enlighten- 
ment, and by the universal spread of the racial and 
national doctrine of live and let live. 


CONCLUSION 


We have seen that the ideas of race and races are 
much more indefinite than they are commonly sup- 
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posed to be; that races are hard to distinguish; that 
they shade into each other; that there are no pure 
races; that there are three great racial groups or 
races, each containing many subraces which, though 
akin, have deep grounded prejudicies against each 
other largely because they think they are unrelated, 
Perhaps it would have been better if the word race 
had never been used. The concept or idea of race 
has certainly caused much trouble in the world, 
It is the occasion of many race problems, the chief 
of which is the race problem itself. 

What we should do with respect to these racial 
problems that are arising so rapidly all around us, 
is to study them and the peoples involved in them 
with exactly the same spirit that we study or are ex- 
pected to study all other scientific problems. This 
is a difficult matter. There is nothing more diff- 
cult than to free our minds of prejudice. And 
nothing will free our minds of race prejudice 
sooner than a careful and impartial study of races, 
We shall find that many of these problems will 
vanish with knowledge. Instead of trying to dis- 
cover, each race for itself, how it may dominate all 
the others, it should study how to cooperate with 
them. Our great problem is how to secure the co- 
operation of all the races of the world in the pro- 
motion of the well-being of mankind. 


Student Honor Systems 


By WALTER SCOTT MAC AARON 


OD does not make it impossible for man to 
G sin,” was the trenchant comment of that 
famous Missourian, Col. T. A. Johnston, when 
approached with a system of government for his 
school which would make wrongdoing well-nigh 
impossible. It has been a feature of American life, 
starting with the school yard, to surround the pupil 
with a multiplicity of rules. It has followed him 
into his manhood, until he comes to believe that a 
man’s happiness consists in the number of regula- 
tions he is compelled to observe. The crown of 
his efforts in this direction is the vast bureaucracy 
established at Washington for the purpose of regu- 
lating not only human nature; but also old Mother 
Nature herself. And Man continues to be prone 
to break his self-imposed laws, whether he does it 


* Walter Scott Mac Aaron is Commandant of 
Kemper Military School at Boonville, Mis- 
sourt. He is a graduate of Western Reserve 
University with LL.B. (1902) and has done 
graduate work in the University of Missouri 
where be came a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 
In his position as Commandant, Major Mac 
Aaron functions as the dean of men in the 
Kemper Military School. 


in a high-powered car or whether some cute Eve 
intrigues him with a Ben Davis apple. Reflecting 
upon these tendencies, a famous lawyer chose to 
distinguish between regulations and the customs of 
society and thus he defined positive law. ‘‘Positive 
Law” said he, “is a general rule of human action.” 
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If this definition be fairly accurate, then any law 
to be successful in its operation, must recognize 
the factor of general acceptance and enforcement. 
Many of the most intelligent of our fellow-beings 
fail to grasp this idea, and we have reformatory 
codes and laws which receive the respect only of 
those who are like-minded with the law-givers 
themselves. For this class of people, there really 
is no necessity for law. The law exists for the vast 
middle class as a rule and guide to their faith and 
practice. A certain element will forever resist the 
application of a law, hence it must have teeth in it. 
An old Ohio superintendent once remarked to the 
writer, ‘““There are four roads to success with a 
student . . . Honor, Pride, Conscience . . . and 
Hide,” . . . i. e., the fear of consequences. 

For thirty years, the writer has sat behind the 
desk of a disciplinary officer and listened to the 
story of boyhood and girlhood. Believing as he 
does that any golden-haired lassie of five minutes 
old to one hundred and five years old can make a 
fool out of Solomon himself, he leaves the femi- 
nine personality to woman's intuition, and contents 
himself with boy psychology. Reginald from the 


Avenue and Mike from the gas-woiks have the 
same creed “Equal rights to all, special privileges 


tonone.’” Their code is the same “Do not involve 
anyone else but yourself in a difficulty and take 
your medicine.’’ ‘He who sneaks to get you into 
a scrape is as crooked as you are.”” The Pandects 
of Justinian have no greater honour nor antiquity 
than these principles of ‘‘kid-law” which pass from 
generation to generation. 

He who seeks to fashion a new code of govern- 
ment must sell it to the most popular boy and also 
tothe bully and boss of the playground, and it must 
not seem to be sold; but rather seem to take its 
genesis as their own special idea, and thus perme- 
ate student ranks as ‘‘a general rule of human ac- 
tion.” It must never appear to be a lofty code of 
impractical ideals, foisted by the faculty upon a 
subservient group in order to save the faculty a 
good deal of worry. 

In these parlous times, when even governments 
tepudiate their obligations, statesmen lie and de- 
ceive, and a lax enforcement of the moral code is 
too often observable in society, to say nothing of 
the foul ethics inculcated by many modern authors 
and playwrights, any honor code is going to be a 
dificult thing to establish among adolescents. A 
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small Jewish street gamin once remarked to me “If 
it doesn’t fit de gang, it aint no good.” 

As teachers of youth, I believe that many of us 
who reflect upon the experiences of our careers, 
will admit that we have made cheats and liars out 
of many boys and girls by our pedagogical tactics. 
Without going into reminiscences, it seems sensible 
to observe that only that person whom the student 
believes to be “‘a square shooter’’ can hope to intro- 
duce any honor code. The case of a master who 
made tale-bearing about the use of tobacco one of 
the provisions of his honor code destroyed its effec- 
tiveness in about a week and set back the possibility 
of establishing an honor system at least three years. 

Youth itself must define the matters in which 
it proposes to execute its adolescent jurisdiction. 
Nor must these matters pertain to the kingdom of 
Heaven as much as to the matter-of-fact workaday 
world. The Ten Commandments must have fitted 
the Israelites and represented their average of 
morality before they were proclaimed in Sinaitic 
thunder. 

Nothing harms a moral code more than a sharp 
definition of all its tenets, except it be too great 
a nebulosity in important matters. “Jest a mite 
shadowy around de aidges’’ seems to the writer a 
safer rule to go by. 

The Corps of which I am an executive, has main- 
tained successfully for twenty years, a code in which 
false official statements, cheating and breach of vol- 
untary pledge are dealt with. Not the severity; but 
the certainty of consequences has marked the ad- 
ministration of the Code, and we at Kemper feel 
that it is perhaps the highest service we have been 
able to give to youth. 

Where the only evidence against a wrongdoer 
is found in his voluntary statements (outside of a 
full confession and plea of guilty with knowledge 
of the consequences) no action is taken. This is 
based on the theory that to penalize one for telling 
the truth is to encourage deception. The Corps 
has handed down the tradition that it is the duty of 
a gentleman to turn in wrongdoers against the 
Standard of Honor. Quite naturally we believe 
there have been cases where no information was 
laid and where guilty persons have escaped penalty; 
but in the long run, the mass of cases brought to 
trial and responsibility is so great that we would 
not willingly consent to its disestablishment from 
our government. 


(Concluded on page 181) 





Improving Practice Through Research 


By COMMITTEE ON DISSEMINATION OF RESEARCH 


OsT educators now realize the value of systematic 
M observation, experimentation, and _ statistical 
analysis as a basis for educational practice. Since few 
find opportunity to read such research widely, the dis- 
semination and use of research in education is now 
fully as important as the conduct of the research itself. 
The United States Office of Education has a lending 
library for theses, publishes biennial lists of researches, 
and annotates doctor’s dissertations in the field of edu- 
cation. The American Educational Research Associa- 
tion, the magazine Educational Abstracts, Loyola 
University, and other agencies are also active. 

The committee found, however, no comprehensive 
service for abstracting doctor’s dissertations in educa- 
tion. Many of these are never published. Others 
are available only in limited editions or in large 
educational libraries. The committee therefore agreed 
to begin an abstracting service in this field which 
might ultimately include currently every doctor's dis- 
sertation approved by schools of education throughout 
the country. Deans of schools of education and 
campus chapters of Phi Delta Kappa have indicated 
their interest and will be asked to assist further. Their 
cooperation will be indispensable. 

The committee chose to begin with doctoral dis- 
sertations presented at summer convocations of 1935. 
Abstracts are prepared for the committee by the 
authors of the dissertations. Since five abstracts hap- 
pen to be on reading, the committee presents these 
as a single unit. 

The committee will appreciate comments as to the 
usefulness of this service. 


Recent Theses on the Teaching 
of Reading 


THE MATURATION OF CERTAIN VISUAL FUNCTIONS 
AND THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THESE FUNC- 
TIONS AND SUCCESS IN READING AND ARITHMETIC. 
By Guy Wagner, Principal Campus Elementary 
School, State Normal School, Oswego, New York. 
Under direction of Joseph Tiffin and E. F. Lind- 
quist, University of Iowa. 


This is an experimental appraisal of certain visual 
functions tested by the Betts Ready to Read Tests; 
namely, macular fusion, amplitude of fusion, lateral 
imbalance, visual acuity, and stereopsis. The tests 
were given to approximately 800 pupils from kinder- 


* The Committee on Dissemination of Research 
appointed by President Rudolph D. Lindquist, 
consists of Frederick ]. Kelly, William G. Carr, 
Arnold E. Joyal, Earle U. Rugg, and Walter B. 
Jones, chairman. 


garten to the sixth grade, inclusive. They were con- 
structed on stereoscopic slides and used in the 
ophthalmic telebinocuiar which is a modification of the 
stereoscope. In addition to the establishment of 
norms and maturation trends, the effectiveness of the 
various tests in discriminating between good and poor 
pupils in reading and arithmetic was studied. Inter- 
correlations were calculated between the several tests 
in the series and were found to be low, indicating 
clearly that the tests were measuring relatively un- 
related functions. 

In the fusion study, eight different size targets were 
used, ranging from 1 millimeter to 20 millimeters. 
These targets were magnified about 21/, times by the 
optical construction of the telebinocular. While some 
of the children could fuse the smallest of the targets, 
fusion did not occur for others until the largest targets 
were viewed. When an analogy is made between the 
targets used and reading-type, it appears that children 
who have poor fusion, regardless of their grade level, 
would probably do better work in reading if, within 
certain limits, the size of type were controlled in terms 
of their fusion ability. This inefficiency in the use of 
the fusion function appears to be of high importance, 
especially when viewed in the light of sustained appli- 
cation in reading. 

One of the interesting trends indicated in this study 
was that the ability of children to fuse macular size tar- 
gets decreases with age; for instance, at a distance 
equivalent to 40 inches, 82 per cent of the primary 
grade children could fuse the 1, 2, or 4 millimeter 
targets, while only 71 per cent of the intermediate 
grade children could fuse the same targets. This nega- 
tive trend was found to be statistically significant. At 
the equivalent to reading distance (13 inches) a sim- 
ilar trend was found, however, the difference was not 
statistically significant. Since macular fusion is one 
index to efficient and comfortable binocular vision, 
these data may point to certain reading practices and 
unhygienic schoolroom conditions as factors contribut- 
ing to the frustration of visual efficiency. 

There was no evidence indicating an increase Of 
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decrease of lateral imbalance with age on the age range 
studied. This is true for both esophoric and exophoric 
conditions. 

A slight increase in visual acuity was found to ac- 
company an increase in age. This, however, might be 
accounted for by the increased use of glasses in the 
higher grades. Three and five-tenths per cent of all 
the children tested in the primary grades and 7.5 per 
cent of the intermediate grade children wore glasses. 

Stereopsis showed a slight positive maturation with 
age. At 40 inches, 89 per cent of the intermediate 
grade children and 82 per cent of the primary grade 
children had normal depth perception. At near point, 
85 per cent of the intermediate grade children and 83 
per cent of the primary grade children had normal 
depth perception. 

A slight positive maturation was also found for 
amplitude of fusion. At 40 inches, 49 per cent of 
the intermediate grade children and 41 per cent of the 
primary grade children had an amplitude of fusion of 
31 millimeters or more. At near point, 46 per cent of 
the intermediate grade children and 45 per cent of the 
primary grade children had an amplitude of fusion of 
31 millimeters or more. 

It is significant to note that this study in general 
corroborates the maturation trends disclosed by a com- 
parison of the Betts’ study* on the first grade level and 
a similar investigation by Swanson and Tiffin? on the 
college level. 

Although the prime object of the investigation was 
to establish norms and maturation trends, it was also 
possible to determine certain facts indicating, at least, 
the probable direction and approximate magnitude in 
the relationship existing between the visual functions 
measured and the success of pupils in reading and 
arithmetic. The data gathered show that the tests for 
esophoria at 40 inches, fusion at reading distance, and 
visual acuity are most reliable for the purpose of 
identifying good or poor readers. A high level of 
visual functioning was found to be more closely as- 
sociated with success in reading than with success in 
arithmetic. 

Although the differences in visual functioning be- 
tween good and poor readers are small, the data, in 
general, support the general hypothesis that visual in- 
eficiencies are associated with low achievement in 
treading at the age levels considered in this study. 


* Betts, Emmett A., A Physiological Approach to the Analy- 
sis of Reading Disabilities. Educational Research Bulletin, 
_ State University, 13, Sept. and Oct., 1934, pp. 135-140, 

3-174. 

*Swanson, D. E., and Tiffin, J., Betts’ Physiological Ap- 
broach to the Analysis of Reading Disabilities as Applied to 
0 — Level. To appear in the Journal of Educational 

esearch, 
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EXTENSIVE READING VERSUS INTENSIVE TEXTBOOK 
STtuDY AS A MEANS OF ACQUIRING A KNOWL- 
EDGE OF SCIENTIFIC Facts. By R. S. Rice, Super- 
vising Principal, Bolivar Borough School District, 
Bolivar, Pennsylvania. Supervised by Charles C. 
Peters, State College, Pennsylvania. 


Problem: To determine (1) whether pupils will 
acquire a greater number of scientific facts from ex- 
tensive reading of scientific material or from intensive 
textbook study; (2) what types of items will be read 
by the pupils who read scientific magazines; (3) the 
relative accumulation of facts with the maturity of the 
pupils; (4) the effect of the field of science upon the 
matter of obtaining facts; (5) the relative effect of the 
type of instruction; (6) the effect of extensive reading 
upon the retention of facts. 

Procedure: Equated sections aggregating 1708 pu- 
pils were selected from three high schools. These 
sections received the type of instruction prevalent in 
the several schools, viz., the daily recitation and the 
modified Morrison Plan. Experimental pupils were 
required to do additional reading in books and maga- 
zines. Records of the materials read were kept on file. 
Tests, both standardized and teacher-made, covering the 
courses of study were given in pretest and final test 
schedules. Additional tests covering the materials 
read and tests for retention were administered. Dif- 
ferences of gains were compared in Standard Error 
Units. 

Findings: Experimental pupils read approximately 
2.8 times as much as the control pupils. The materials 
read were of general reference nature. The majority 
of outside reading was in the field of chemistry. The 
relative gains were highly significant and were in favor 
of the extensive reading group for all subjects in all 
schools except in Chemistry in School No. 1. In this 
instance, the gains were significantly in favor of the in- 
tensive study group. Extensive reading pupils learned 
approximately 5.0 per cent more course items and 
approximately 200 supplementary items more than the 
intensive study groups. The extensive reading group 
excelled the intensive study group in 59.8 per cent of 
the tests. The type of instruction as such had no sig- 
nificant effect upon gains. Extensive reading pupils 
showed increasing amounts of items and rates of gain 
with maturity. Extensive reading pupils retained more 
facts than did the intensive study group. Boys ex- 
ceeded girls in total knowledge of scientific facts. The 
extensive reading method was the more popular. A 
change of preference in favor of scientific magazines 
was noticed as part of the influence of the study. 

Conclusions: Extensive reading of scientific ma- 
terials is a significantly effective method of acquiring a 
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knowledge of scientific facts. The knowledge of 
facts and the rate of acquiring them increases with 
the maturity of the pupils. Extensive reading pupils 
learn a number of additional scientific facts which 
are not learned by the intensive study pupils. 


AN EXPERIMENT TO DETERMINE THE RELATIVE 
EFFECTIVENESS OF Two DIFFERENT TYPES OF 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING MATERIALS IN THE 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES. By Albert G. W. Schlegel, 
Supervising Principal of Public Schools, Red Lion, 
Pennsylvania. Supervised by Charles C. Peters, 
State College, Pennsylvania. 


Purpose: To determine whether training in basic 
reading techniques with a textbook and supplementary 
reading books of the traditional type will develop 
reading techniques, in general, and pupil achievement 
in geography, history, science and health as much as 
training in basic reading techniques with a textbook 
and supplementary informational type readers in 
geography, history, science and health. 

Procedure: The experiment was conducted with 
fourth, fifth and sixth grade pupils in the Red Lion, 
Pennsylvania, schools. The study included 342 pupils 
and extended over a period of two years. Each grade 
consisted of two equivalent groups. The control group 


pupils read traditional type reading books in their 
supplementary reading classes while the experimental 
group pupils read informational content reading ma- 
terials in history, geography, science and _ health. 
Progress in the reading techniques and the content 
material subjects was measured by the use of standard- 


ized tests. Initial and final tests were administered. 
The differences between the mean gains of the tests 
were determined in order to find out which of the two 
types of reading was more effective. The data were 
treated statistically to determine the significance be- 
tween the difference of the gains. 

Conclusions: 

1. As a whole the two types of reading materials 
used in the study are about equally effective in develop- 
ing the reading techniques measured by the New Stan- 
ford, Sangren-Woody, and Gates reading tests. 

2. According to the New Stanford Literature Test 
the reading materials found in the traditional type 
reading books are slightly better than the informational 
content type in the development of pupil growth in 
literature. 

3. In the regular content subject classes the reading 
materials found in the informational content readers 
produced better results than the reading materials 
found in the traditional type readers. 

4. Pupil growth in general information is not af- 
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fected more by one type of reading materials used in 
this study than by the other type. 

5. Reading appreciation is not affected more by 
the one type of reading materials than by the other. 


THE CONSTRUCTION AND EVALUATION OF A CouRsE 
IN DEVELOPMENTAL READING FOR A TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE. By Elva Anne Lyon, Director of Com- 
position, College of Liberal Arts, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky. Supervised by 
R. W. Tyler, Ohio State University. 


Problem: In describing the methods by which a 
course of training in reading and study techniques was 
developed, administered, and evaluated, at Mechanics 
Institute, Rochester, New York, the major objective 
was to present the general principles involved and to 
formulate from the procedures used a statement of 
generalized techniques which may be used by other 
institutions. Another institution would necessarily 
have to interpret these principles and modify these 
techniques to meet its own needs in developing by a 
similar cooperative method a reading training course. 

Procedure: This study involved the following steps: 
the analysis of the types of reading required and the 
reading abilities needed for successful accomplishment 
of the work at Mechanics Institute ; the construction of 
a training course in reading and other aspects of study 
that was designed to develop more efficient habits of 
work in the students; the administration of the course 
as a controlled experiment to determine whether the 
outcomes of such a system of training would justify 
its inclusion in the regular orientation program for 
all entering students; and the measurement of the re- 
sults of this experiment. 

The analysis of the required reading and of the 
basic reading and study habits needed involved the 
cooperative work of certain faculty groups working 
under the direction of the writer, who then developed 
the reading training and text exercises and adminis- 
tered the program as a controlled experiment. 

Results: The effectiveness of the program was eval- 
uated from a comparative study of the results of the 
pretest and the mastery test made by the thirty-three 
students of the control group and the twenty-seven 
strudents of the experimental group. 

The numbers were too small to allow definitive 
statistical evaluation, but the advantages shown by the 
experimental group over the control indicated sufficient 
value for the training for the Institute to include the 
course in its orientation program. Both groups 
showed a significant increase in rate of reading between 
the two tests, the control, a gain of 12.97 per cent, and 
the experimental, a gain of 27.41 per cent. Both 
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groups made small gain in comprehension, but the gain 
for the experimental group again was more than twice 
as much as for the control group. 

More than two-thirds of the students in both groups 
were consistent in that they either lost in both speed 
and accuracy of reading or gained in both speed and 
accuracy. However, in the experimental group this 
consistency was a gain on both speed and accuracy for 
the 89.47 per cent of the group which showed a con- 
sistency of record, while the consistency was a gain in 
both variables for only 68 per cent of the control 
group. 

The method of correlation gave a coefficient of less 
than .50 between the intelligence rating and the rate 
and accuracy of reading or the gain in the rate and ac- 
curacy of reading as measured by the mastery test. In- 
formal and exploratory statistical study of the results 
proved much more significant than the more usually 
used methods. 


A SURVEY OF THE RELATIVE EFFECTIVENESS WITH 
WHICH IoOwA ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS ARE DE- 
VELOPING CERTAIN Basic Stupy SKILLS. By 
J. Lloyd Rogers, Principal of Horace Mann Elemen- 
tary School, Iowa City, and Research Assistant in 
Education, University of Iowa. Supervised by E. F. 
Lindquist and committee of the faculty, University 
of Iowa. 


The chief purpose of this study was to determine 
to what extent pupils in the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades in certain Iowa schools are gaining adequate 
control of certain basic skills needed for study: (1) 
location of information in books, and (2) ability to 
tread maps and graphs. Secondary aims were the 
evaluation of the tests used in achieving this primary 
purpose, and a study of the provisions for instruction 
and reference material available in each school. 

Five tests, on map reading, graph reading, alpha- 
betizing, use of an index, and knowledge of references, 
respectively, were constructed and administered co- 
operatively in January, 1935, as a part of the Iowa 
Every-pupil Testing Program for grade six, seven 
and eight. A total of 217 schools systems administered 
the tests to approximately 26,000 pupils. In addi- 
tion to the results of this administration, data for the 
study were secured from an anlysis of pupils’ responses 
to a sample of 3,000 test papers, and from the analysis 
of replies to a questionnaire sent to participating 
schools. 

On the basis of a statistical analysis of the sample of 
3,000 papers, the tests were evaluated as to reliability, 
distribution of item difficulty, and three separate 
measures of the discriminating power of individual 
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items. This examination showed the tests to be de- 
pendable instruments in these respects. 

The results of the testing program, supplemented 
by the more intensive study of responses to each item, 
show that with respect to these specific tool skills, these 
schools are falling seriously short of the objective of 
the elementary school in developing the tools of 
learning. Specific areas were pointed out in which 
achievement was particularly low and recommenda- 
tions were made for the improvement of instruction 
in these respects. 

Returns from the questionnaire suggest that factors 
which probably contribute to the low level of achieve- 
ment are the improper grade placement of instruction, 
the lack of adequate and systematic instruction, and 
the handicap of inadequate reference materials. 


Student Honor Systems 
(Continued from page 177) 


The popular eye and ear must be pleased as well 
as the mind. The Roman Catholic communion 
understands this so well that there is little com- 
plaint of the power of that church to hold its vota- 
ries. Freemasonry uses the same means in impress- 
ing its candidates. So at Kemper, the pomp and 
splendor of mediaeval ritualism surround the an- 
nual adoption and signing of the Standard of 
Honor. It is taken seriously by Faculty as well as 
Cadet Corps and the elaborate ceremonial is a fea- 
ture of Commencement. 

The DeMolay Order for Boys has accomplished 
much for American youth by its appeal to the 
knightly instincts of young men, and the semi- 
annual conclave of Faculty and Corps in the 
churchly services of our Standard has immeasur- 
ably increased its efficacy. 

The writer believes that the Public School can 
bring about a concept of honor among youths that 
has not hitherto appertained. He submits that such 
a code and practice as he has endeavored to outline, 
fight the cynicism and “‘sophistication’’ which are 
dragging down to the dust all that noble teachers 
have contended for during the ages of man, and 
that the habits of right thinking thus established 
tend to carry on into a manhood of service to God 
and Country. 


Do you contemplate the organization of an alumni 
chapter or informal club of Phi Delta Kappa men in 
your city and vicinity? If so, write the national office 
for a list of members. The service is free. 





Keeping Abreast of the Times 


* Copy for this section of The Phi Delta Kappan is 
prepared by W. A. Stumpf, a graduate student in 
the Department of Education, University of Chicago. 


Personal and Professional 


The following appointments have been announced 
to the temporary staff of the American Youth Com- 
mission: 

OweEN R. Lovejoy, social agency associate; 
MarRION R. TRABUE, University of North Carolina, 
vocational education associate; GEORGE A. Works, 
University of Chicago, rural education associate; HARL 
R. Douc ass, University of Minnesota, secondary edu- 
cation associate; KENNETH HOLLAND, work camp 
investigator. 

Permanent staff appointments were announced as 
follows: 

ARTHUR L. BRANDON, Bucknell University, execu- 
tive assistant, in charge of press relations; MERRITT M. 
CHAMBERS, general research assistant. 

The full membership of the commission met 
in Washington on January 9 to review the work 
already under way, and to outline policies and future 
activities. 

Roscoe J. BACKus, superintendent of the Town of 
Webb schools and principal of the Old Forge High 
Schools, has been elected president of the Associated 
Academic Principals of New York state at their re- 
cent conference. JOHN M. SAYLES, principal of Milne 
High Schools, was named vice-president. 


W. T. BAWDEN, who was formerly managing editor 
of the Industrial Education Magazine, now is head of 
the industrial education department of Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kans. 


WiL_arpD W. Beatty, president of the Progressive 
Education Association for the past three years, and for 
ten years superintendent of the Bronxville public 
schools, Bronxville, N. Y., is now director of Indian 
education in the Indian Affairs department of the De- 
partment of the Interior. 


WILLiaM H. BINNS, supervisor of technical educa- 
tion in Victoria, British Columbia, for many years, 
has retired. He was tendered a banquet and a token 
of esteem by technical and manual training teachers 
recently. Mr. Binns has been succeeded by GEORGE 
BREADNER, a member of the Victoria staff since 1912. 


W. F. Bonn, for twenty years state superintendent 
of education in Mississippi, has been appointed to head 
the state’s relief program, working with a five-member 


board. 


A. D. BRowNE, of the staff of the George Peabody 
College for Teachers, will go to Louisiana State Uni- 
versity at the end of the spring quarter. He will be 
succeeded by NORMAN LESLIE MUNN of the psychol- 
ogy staff of the University of Pittsburgh, and Jor 
Moore of the psychology staff of State College, 
Raleigh, N. C. Appointments to professorships in 
health and physical education at Peabody are an- 
nounced for HARLAN G. METCALF of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and LAWRENCE T. RoGeERs of State Normal 
College, Courtland, N. Y. 


SIBLEY BURNETT, elected this year to the faculty of 
Union University, Jackson, Tenn., has been appointed 
registrar of that institution. 


ERNEST T. CAMERON has resigned as executive sec- 
retary of the Michigan Education association, and has 
been appointed business representative of the associ- 
ation. He will retain certain of his former duties in 
his new position, but his other duties will be given to 
his successor. A. J. PHILLIPS, deputy secretary, will 
conduct the office for a time as acting secretary. 


PAUL R. Car has been named acting supervising 
principal of the Audubon (Pennsylvania), Public 
School. 


GEORGE N. CARMAN, who, in his eightieth year, 
resigned his position as director of Lewis Institute, 
Chicago, a position he has held since 1895, was 
honored in having his picture published as the frontis- 
piece of the January North Central Association 
Quarterly. A laudatory article is included among the 
association notes. 


L. V. Cavins of the West Virginia department of 
education recommends a reorganization of the state's 
school system, at an estimated cost of $1,500,000. His 
report emphasizes the urgent need for a substantial 
building program, particularly in rural sections. 


PAUL L. CRESSMAN, formerly an assistant superin- 
tendent in the state department in Michigan, has be- 
come director of instruction in the Pennsylvania de- 
partment of public instruction. 


EmM&T E. Douany, who is celebrating his twentieth 

year as an intermediate school principal, was tendered 

a dinner by the faculty of the Barbour Intermediate 
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School, Detroit, on January 21. He entered the De- 
troit system in 1896. 


FrANK G. Davis, head of the education depart- 
ment of Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa., has been 
given charge of the university’s extension program. 
He will also be director of the summer school. 


HowarD Dawson, formerly special consultant in 
school finance and administration in the Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, has been named director of the 
division of rural service of the NEA. 


WittiaM A. Eppy, professor of English at Dart- 
mouth College, will succeed MURRAY BARTLETT as 
president of Hobart and William Smith Colleges upon 
Doctor Bartlett’s retirement in May after an adminis- 
tration of seventeen years. 


S. H. EpMuNDs; for forty years superintendent at 
Sumter, S. C., died recently. Two memorials are 


planned in honor of Doctor Edmunds, a monument 
and a library building. CHARLES Lockwoop, of the 
South Carolina State Board of Education, has been 
appointed to succeed Doctor Edmunds. 


JoHN H. EISENHAUER, former principal of the 
Boys’ High School and Reading Senior High School 
from 1923-28, returned to Reading as principal of 
the Reading Senior High School, February 1. He suc- 
ceeds JOHN P. Lozo, who will pursue full-time grad- 
uate work at the University of Pennsylvania. 


WALTER E. ENGLUND has been chosen by the execu- 
tive board of the Minnesota Education Association to 
represent the group as field director. His duties will 
include the development of a more active affiliation 
with other groups vitally concerned in education. 


CHARLES W. FLINT, chancellor of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, in an address, “The Metes and Bounds of Free- 
dom,” printed in The Educational Record for October, 
has this to say on academic freedom: 


“The supreme, all-inclusive duty of a university is to seek 
to know the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth; 
a search full free, thorough; for every side, every factor, every 
angle of every phase of the truth; a search wholly untram- 
meled, no area verboten, no suspicion of financial induce- 
ment or tenure-incentive to color findings or to warp honest 
interpretations. . . . 

“Never to fetter truth, never to straitjacket progress, never 
to prostitute knowledge, but ever and only to know and to 
release truth among men—that is a university. . . . 

“The teacher’s license may bear the imprimatur of a state, 
but his authority is of the truth only, his loyalty to the truth 
unalloyedly, and his objective, the whole truth, even if his 
own pet theories perish in the process.” 


BENJAMIN W. FRAZIER, senior specialist in teacher- 
training in the Office of Education, has been appointed 
director of the project in research in universities. A 
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sum of $500,000 will be expended for cooperative 
research in universities in which unemployed and 
needy college graduates with research ability will be 
employed. 

ARTHUR J. GopwWIN, for forty-two years a teacher 
of printing at Mt. Airy, Pa., has retired from active 
work. He is a past secretary of the Pennsylvania State 
Conference for the Education of Exceptional Children. 


JOHN H. Grecory of McAllen, Texas, has been 
named president of the Texas State Teachers Associa- 
tion for 1936. 


PauL H. HeEtsgy has recently been appointed col- 
lege editor at Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. 
He is the subject of an interesting article in The Wit- 
tenberg Torch, the weekly publication of the college. 


Davip D. Henry of Wayne University was elected 
vice president and LEE M. THURSTON, secretary, of 
the Michigan Council on Education at a meeting Jan- 
uary 16. J. B. EDMONDSON continues as chairman for 
another year. 


C. A. HERRICK, president of Girard College for 
twenty-six years, will retire at the end of the current 
academic year. Doctor Herrick reached the retirement 
age three years ago, but was persuaded by the board of 
directors to continue. 


C. M. Hirst, former state commissioner of educa- 
tion of Arkansas, is now assistant chief of the division 
of schoolhouse planning of the state department of 
education of California. 


CHARLES F. Hosan, for fourteen years a member 
of the staff of the department of public instruction in 
Pennsylvania, resigned as of January 15. JOSEPH L. 
RAFTER, a lawyer and former teacher in the Scranton 
schools, succeeded Doctor Hoban. 


GeorcE D. JosiF is now educational adviser to the 
American Baptist Mission and principal of the 
Cushing High School, Rangoon, Burma, India. Doc- 
tor Josif is also chairman of the education committee 
of the Burma Christian Council. 


EpwarpD H. Lauer, dean of faculties at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, advocates a special degree for 
students who desire a general education but who do not 
want to major in any one course. 


Ross LEONARD, high-school teacher of South Emery 
High School, Emery County, Utah, was chosen mayor 
of Huntington, Utah, recently. He is said to be the 
youngest mayor in Utah, taking office at the age of 
twenty-five years. 


EpwIn A. Leg, superintendent of schools for San 
Francisco, will assume the directorship of the National 
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occupational Conference, July 1. He will be granted 
a leave of absence from the University of California, 
where he is a professor of education and director of 
vocational education. Doctor Lee succeeds FRANKLIN 
J. KELLER, who will return to the principalship of the 
East Side Continuation School, New York City. 


ERNEST H. LINDLEY, for fifteen years chancellor of 
the University of Kansas, was honored on February 11 
with an all-university convocation and dinner. Lotus 
D. Coffman was the convocation speaker. 


Ray L. MarrTIN, assistant teacher-trainer in the Uni- 
versity of Texas Industrial Teacher-Training Bureau, 
has been granted a leave of absence to accept the posi- 
tion of director of industrial education for Texas, fol- 
lowing the resignation of GEORGE FERN. 


RALPH H. Morrison, state supervisor of junior 
colleges in New Jersey, and a former member of the 
staff at the State Teachers College, Montclair, N. J., has 
been appointed principal of the New Jersey State Nor- 
mal Schoo! at Paterson. 


EpwarpD R. Murrow, director of talks of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System; FRANKLIN DUNHAM, 
educational director of the National Broadcasting 
Company ; Nep H. DEARBORN, New York University ; 
and Mrs. SIMONIE GRUENBERG, director of Child 
Study Association of America, have accepted invita- 
tions from J. W. STUDEBAKER, commissioner of edu- 
cation, to serve on the advisory committee of the edu- 
cational radio project of the Office of Education. 


Pat Norwoop is now employed as principal of the 
Campus School of the State Teachers College at San 
Marcos, Texas, coming to this position from one at 
State Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska. 


A. A. REED of the University of Nebraska, for many 
years prominent in affairs of the North Central associ- 
ation, is rapidly recovering from a physical breakdown. 


PAYSON SMITH, state commissioner of education of 
Massachusetts, was rejected for re-appointment to that 
office by a vote of five to four by the Massachusetts 
State Executive Council. JAMES G. REARDAN was 
then named by Governor Curley, and was confirmed 
by the council in a six-to-three vote on strictly party 
lines, according to School and Society. 


WiLtiaM B. SNow, who retired recently as as- 
sistant superintendent in the Boston school system, has 
been given the title of “assistant superintendent 
emeritus.” 


JOHN R. STICKNEY, superintendent of schools of the 
second supervisory district of Warren county, was 
elected president of the New York State Association 
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of District Superintendents of Schools at a recent 
meeting. 

J. W. SwEENEY has been named a supervisor of 
professional and service activities with the Works 
Progress Administration in the Tenth Pennsylvania 
District. He retired as superintendent of the Elk 
county (Pennsylvania) schools in June, 1934. 


CHARLES S. Swope, professor of social studies, was 
recently elevated to the presidency of West Chester 
(Pennsylvania) Teachers College. 


LESTER TURNBAUGH has recently been appointed 
principal of the Chowchilla (Calif.), Union High 
School district. He was, until this appointment, a 
teacher in the Yuba City Union High School. 


Wixuis L. UHL and HENry M. Foster, both of the 
University of Washington's college’of education, have 
been elected president and vice-president, respectively, 
of the International Folk Art Society of Seattle. This 
organization has the aim of making cultural contribu- 
tions of foreign-born people an integral part of Amer- 
ican social life. 


J. O. VAN Hook of the State Teachers College, 
Jacksonville, Ala., has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of history at the University of Texas, beginning 
with the spring semester of this year. He succeeds 
R. L. BIESELE, who has been granted a leave of absence. 


J. FREDERICK WELTZIN succeeds C. E. ALLEN as 
president of the Valley City State Teachers College, 
North Dakota, on November 1, 1936, according to an 
announcement in The School of Education Record. 
President Allen’s resignation becomes effective on No- 
vember 1 and until that time Dr. Weltzin will continue 
on the faculty of the University of North Dakota with 
which he has been connected since 1927. 


JOHN A. WILSON will succeed the late JAMEs H. 
BREASTED as director of research activities of the 
Oriental Institute at the University of Chicago. 
CHARLES BREASTED, son of Professor Breasted, will 
continue as assistant director until October 1. 


ARTHUR C. WILLARD, president of the University 
of Illinois, was presented the F. Paul Anderson medal 
in recognition of his scientific achievements in the field 
of heating, ventilating, and air conditioning at a con- 
vention dinner of the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers in Chicago, recently. 


James HETLEY, 78 years old, engaged in educa- 
tional work in South Dakota for many years until his 
retirement in 1929, died in Chicago, February 4. Mr. 
Hetley was county superintendent in Day county, South 
Dakota, from 1905 to 1915, and later superintendent 
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of the state normal school at Aberdeen, S. D. A 
month before his death he completed a book on nature 
study for children. 


EARL M. WINSLOw and ALFRED C. LANE, members 
of the faculty at Tufts College resigned in November, 
giving as their reason that they could not take the 
Massachusetts teachers’ oath without reservations. 
John A. Cousens, president of Tufts, accepted their 
resignations “‘with regret.” Said Professor Winslow: 

“The avowed object of this [teachers’ oath} law was to 
drive Communists and other subversive ‘radicals’ from the 
teaching profession of this State. My colleague, Prof. Alfred 
C. Lane, and I are hopelessly old-fashioned and mid-Victorian 
in our economic views, and abhor Communism and Fascism 


and ‘planned economies’ generally. . . . Instead of prevent- 
ing the spread of subversive doctrines, the law encourages it.” 


The Boston Herald has taken up their defense, and 
urges that the law “must be repealed.” 


CHARLES CARROLL, state supervisor of public edu- 
cation in Rhode Island, a member of the corporation of 
Providence college, and a vice president of the NEA, 
died February 4 in Providence, R. I. 


EpwIN A. TURNER, head of the training department 
of Illinois State Normal University since 1908, died at 
Bloomington, Ill., January 13. He was author of sev- 
eral text books and teachers’ training manuals. 


Meetings and Conferences 


Put DELTA Kappa annual luncheon held at the time 
and place of the meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence will be held this year at Hotel Statler, St. 


Louis, at noon on February 25. Willard E. Givens, 
executive secretary of the National Education Associa- 
tion will be the principal speaker. The luncheon will 
be in the Ball Room of the Statler and ample accom- 
modations are provided for a large group. Members 
are urged to secure tickets early at the registration head- 
quarters in the Municipal Auditorium. The price is 
$1.00 per plate. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, headed by 
Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent of schools at 
Providence, R. I., will hold its annual meeting in St. 
Louis, February 22-27. The dominant subject around 
which programs are being built is ‘Next Steps in 
Education Progress.” Programs will express general 
educational opinion and lay judgment on many of the 
conflicting problems facing the schools. 

Included in the daily programs are thirty-six direct 
group debates ; a consideration of ‘The Social Studies 
Curriculum,” the 1936 yearbook theme; a longer 
planned program for the department ; a symposium on 
current national issues by speakers representing major 
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political parties ; the teaching of controversial subjects 
in the classroom; a symposium on federal support of 
public education ; the arts in education; and next steps 
in educational progress. 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
will hold its annual convention in St. Louis, Feb- 
ruary 19-22. Problems in the field will be discussed, 
with numerous papers by authorities on guidance to 
be presented. The following topics are listed for 
consideration: 

“Vocational Guidance Aspects of Youth Programs,” 
“Youth Looks at Guidance,” “Community Responsi- 
bility for Guidance,” “The Organization of Vocational 
Guidance at Home and Abroad,” and “Curriculum 
Revision to Meet the Needs of Youth.” 


The NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF 
WomEN will meet in St. Louis, February 18-22. 
“Secondary School Administrators Look at Youth” 
and “Recent Experiments in Education” are among the 
themes of the general sessions. The CCC program 
will be presented by Howard Oxley, and the TVA 
program will be shown by a film. 


The AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COL- 
LEGES, at its sixteenth annual meeting in Nashville, 
Tenn., February 28-29, will consider such matters as 
articulation, comprehensive examinations, the social 
adjustment of the student, and practical problems of 
the field. 


The AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
FRENCH met in its ninth annual convention at Cincin- 
nati, January 1. Problems of vocabulary control in 
reading instruction in French, a valid social approach 
to the study, and teacher-training for French instruc- 
tion occupied the attention of the group. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN will hold its fourteenth annual convention 
in Chicago, February 20-22. Harry C. Myers, Western 
Reserve University, is in charge of publicity, and Miss 
May E. Bryne of Minneapolis, of membership. 


The PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION will 
hold a national conference in cooperation with the 
CHICAGO ASSOCIATION FOR CHILD STUDY AND PArR- 
ENT EDUCATION in Chicago, February 27-29. “Child 
Development—The Basis for Educational Programs,” 
will be the theme of the event. Carleton Washburne, 
superintendent of the Winnetka public schools, is in 
direct charge of the plans and program. 


The SOCIETY FOR CURRICULUM STUDY, meeting at 
St. Louis beginning February 22, will hold a session 
for state curriculum workers, and will consider re- 
search in the curriculum field, as well as hear a debate 
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on “The Place of Evaluation in the Instructional Pro- 
gram,” between Jesse Newlon, director of Lincoln 
School, New York, and Ralph Tyler, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. A joint meeting with the AMERICAN Epu- 
CATIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION will also be held. 


Southern section of the AMERICAN PuysIcAL Epbu- 
CATION ASSOCIATION will meet in Knoxville, Tenn., 
March 11-15. Plans for the event are being made by 
A. W. Hobt of the University of Tennessee, and by 
Harry Scott of Rice Institute, president of the section. 


CALIFORNIA SUPERVISORS AND DiRECTORS OF IN- 
STRUCTION will hold a state-wide conference during 
the week of March 9-13, at Los Angeles, according to 
the call of Vierling Kersey, state superintendent. The 
program will center about problems of curriculum and 
child welfare, and the professional training of teachers, 
and will be highly practical in nature. 


Fourth annual CONFERENCE OF BOARDS OF EDu- 
CATION AND SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS OF IOWA was 
held February 14 at Des Moines. It was sponsored by 
the department of public instruction of Iowa. George 
D. Strayer was the principal speaker. Other speakers 
were Francis Johnson, president, Iowa Farm Bureau 
Federation; A. J. Steffey, regional supervisor, and 
members of several school boards. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL Groups have scheduled 
the following conventions during February and early 
March: 

February 4, State School Board Secretaries Associa- 
tion, Harrisburg; February 5-6, State School Directors 
Association, Harrisburg; March 13-14, Educational 
Conference, Juniata College, Huntingdon. 


CHURCH WoRKERS IN UNIVERSITIES AND COL- 
LEGES met in conference at Columbia University on 
January 16. Problems of religious activities and 
counseling were considered by the group. 


The fifth annual CONFERENCE ON ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION was held at Boston University the latter 
part of January under the direction of G. M. Wilson 
and Mabel C. Bragg, professors of education. Subject- 
matter fields, testing demonstrations, visual aids, dem- 
onstration of materials and devices for remedial 
reading, the teacher’s part in curriculum-making, and 
other subjects occupied the attention of those in 
attendance. 


The fifth Rocky MOUNTAIN SPEECH CONFERENCE 
was held February 13-15 at the University of Denver 
under the direction of Elwood Murray, chairman of the 
department of speech at Denver. ‘“‘Potentialities of 
Speech in Relation to Progressive Education,” the title 
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of the principal address, was discussed by Elizabeth 
McDowell of Columbia University. 


FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SociAL 
SCIENCES at the University of Denver will conduct for 
the seventh year a series of seven fortnightly luncheon 
discussions on the theme, “Our Common Dilemma.” 
Discussion will include “An Analysis of the European 
Situations,” ‘French Policy Within and Without,” 
“Latin America,” and ‘‘Russia’s Policy in International 
Relations.” 


A COLLEGE LIFE CONFERENCE was conducted re- 
cently at the University of Denver by Regina Wescott- 
Wieman. Topics considered were ‘““Man-Woman Re. 
lationships,”” ““An Adequate Philosophy of Life,” and 
“Organization of Personal Living.” Local problems 
were discussed in special meetings by members of 
student organizations. 


The first CONFERENCE OF THE TEACHING OF So- 
CIAL SCIENCES was held January 18 at Iowa State 
Teachers College. Morning, luncheon and afternoon 
sessions were held, the general topic of the last being 
“The Place and Use of Current Materials in the Teach- 
ing of Social Science Subjects.” 


The twelfth annual JuNIOR HiGH SCHOOL Con- 
FERENCE Will be held at New York University in New 
York City, March 13-14. Samuel J. McLaughlin of 
New York City is the chairman. 


Preliminary announcement is made of the seventh 
annual SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS CONFERENCE, to be 
held at George Peabody College for Teachers, June 
11-13. 


A CONVENTION OF STUDENT ASSOCIATIONS OF 
Texas will be held at an unannounced date in March, 
under the auspices of the University of Texas. Tom 
Currie, Jr., of Austin, Texas, is in charge of the pro- 
posed event. Phillip Lafollette, governor of Wis- 
consin, has been invited to give the principal address. 
Problems of student government will be discussed in 
open forums. 


A VisuaL Arps INstITUTE was held at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin February 11-13 under the direction 
of J. E. Hansen, chief of the extension bureau of visual 
instruction, and his associates. Techniques and possi- 
bilities of motion pictures, slides, and other aids in 
enriching the study programs of the schools will be 
demonstrated and discussed. 


Foreign Notes 


Persia. Iran, which for ages has attended to the 
veiling of its women more strictly than any other 
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Mohammedan country, is to have co-educational 
schools, according to the plans of King Riza Kahn 
Pahlevi. For the present, boys and girls of seven and 
under will attend school together. The age limit will 
be raised every year until sixteen, the age at which 
girls may marry under the new law. School girls now 
go unveiled to their classes, and women teachers do 
likewise. 

BriTIsH EMPIRE. In England and Wales, 53 per 
cent of school revenue is provided by the central gov- 
ernment ; in Scotland, 57 per cent; in Ireland, 80 per 
cent. In South Africa, 75 per cent is obtained from 
the Union of South Africa. In Australia and in New 
Zealand the entire cost of education is borne by the 
state. All other self-governing members of the 
British Empire pay from fifty to one hundred per cent 
of school costs. Canada is the only country within the 
empire that leaves the financing of education almost 
entirely to local sources. 


CANADA. National scholarships for brilliant stu- 
dents will be provided in Canada if a measure planned 
by A. E. Corrigan of Ottawa is successfully acted 
upon. The proposal is that the Dominion government 
grant 1,000 scholarships valued at $400 annually, 
with free tuition. In Great Britain, 73,000 scholar- 
ships are granted ; in New Zealand, 2,000. 


WINNIPEG, CANADA. What the press designates 
as an electric “‘tattle-tale’” has been installed in Win- 
nipeg’s secondary schools. It is a microphone con- 
nected with a loud speaker in the office of School 
Inspector Andrew Moore, who will be able to listen in 
on any classroom. Mr. Moore said the apparatus was 
designed to get first-hand information on teaching 
methods. 


New BRUNSWICK, CANADA. A committee of the 
teachers’ association has asked the president of its 
executive council to bring before the government the 
following minimum salary requests: 

For districts with a valuation of 

$20,000 or less 

$20,000 to $50,000 

$50,000 to $200,000 $500 a year 

Over $200,000 $600 a year 

The salary in each case to be exclusive of government 
gtant. That the act be for a term of years—five at 
least. 


$300 a year 
$400 a year 


ALBERTA, CANADA. In reply to a comment by W. F. 
Russell, dean of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, that Albertans are “Innocent of the so-called 
modern educational methods. . . . The high school 
teachers come from the university without professional 
training for teaching,” as quoted in The Alberta 
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School Trustee for February, Doctor Wallace has this 
to say: 

“Dean Russell . . . in his reference to the uni- 
versity, for instance . . . is quite wrong. The uni- 
versity does train for high-school teaching, providing 
a special year of training through its School of Educa- 
tion which has a high standing among institutions of 
its kind.” 

The school of education referred to was established 
in 1929 and its work is “none too well known in the 
United States.” The prerequisite of the course is a 
graduate degree from some recognized university, as 
well as certain prerequisite courses. It has 130 grad- 
uates, and is directed by M. E. Lazerte. 

Teachers in Alberta now have, as they have in the 
past, several members in the provincial assembly. 
Nathan E. Tanner, born in Salt Lake City, Utah, who 
went directly from the classroom in Cardston to the 
legislature, is the new Speaker. Speaker Johnston, his 
predecessor, also was a teacher by profession. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA. The board of education 
here has specified regulations as to the sizes of leather 
straps that may be used in punishing recalcitrant pupils. 
For example, in the sixth grade and higher, the strap 
shall be from 16 to 19 inches long, two to two and 
one-half inches wide, and from one-eighth to one- 
fourth of an inch thick. 


BurMA, INDIA. The American Baptist Mission in 
Burma has 888 schools, including 745 primary, 105 
middle or ‘“‘grammar’’ schools, and twenty-two high 
schools for general education. All the high schools, 
and about sixty, each, of the primary and middle 
schools teach in English as well as in Burmese. Judson 
College stands at the top of this system, one of the two 
constituent colleges of liberal arts and sciences in the 
University of Rangoon. Special training institutions 
are also maintained. About 40,000 pupils and stu- 
dents study in these schools. 


Colleges and Universities 


ALUMNI GIFTS to several of the private universities 
in 1934 included the following: 
Yale, $146,506.89; 7,148 contributors ; 
Cornell, $81,937.14; 4,695 contributors ; 
Harvard, $79,813.52; 7,427 contributors ; 
Dartmouth, $73,021.56; 5,289 contributors ; 
Chicago, $62,516.10; 2,000 contributors. 


ENROLLMENT IN NEGRO COLLEGES has increased 
one thousand per cent during the past twenty years, 
according to Fred McCuistion, executive agent of the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. En- 
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rollment figures in 1916 showed 2,637 negro students ; 
in 1927, 13,197 students; and in 1935, 26,339 
students. 


BosTON UNIVERSITY announces several new courses 
in education fields, including the following: 

“New England Writers,” lectures by E. L. Getchell, 
head of the English department ; “Clinical Procedures 
in Reading Difficulties,” D. D. Durrell; ‘Elementary 
School Problems,” Mabel C. Bragg; “Foundations of 
Language and Literature,” Miss Bragg; “Guidance for 
the Home-room and Classroom Teacher,” R. D. Allen; 
“Guidance for the New Leisure,”’ Doctor Allen; ‘“The 
Personal Interview and Guidance,”’ W.T. Powell, Mrs. 
Cahill, and F. A. Burt; ‘Survey of Athletics” by high- 
school and college athletic leaders, under the direction 
of F. R. Rogers and J. M. Harmon; “The High-School 
Course in Advanced Bookkeeping and Accounting,” 
W. E. Leidner; “Methods of Teaching Commercial 
Geography,” Z. C. Staples; ‘Methods of Teaching 
Typewriting,” Mary Stuart. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO libraries have received fif- 
teen tons of data on state, county, and local govern- 
ments of the United States as the result of one of the 
most extensive collecting tours ever undertaken by an 
American library. James G. Hodgson of the library 
staff required seventeen months to accomplish the 
work. As a result the university will have complete, 
unbroken records of session laws of all the states, going 
back as far as 1661 in Massachusetts, and in another 
New England community, back to 1640. As a result, 
the university libraries have what is considered an 
outstanding collection of official publications. 


SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE has leased Old 
Recreation Park for physical education and athletics, 
with option to purchase. The institution has inaugu- 
rated several liberal arts curricula in conformity with 
the 1935 law which liberalized the curricula of the 
state teachers colleges. 


The COLLEGE OF THE HILLs, with its faculty re- 
duced to poverty and hunger, has closed its doors. The 
institution, founded about two years ago among the hill 
folk of Hardin, Pope, Gallatin, and Saline counties 
in Illinois by unemployed students of some of Chi- 
cago’s universities, was financed under the Emergency 
Education Program. 

Opposition developed to adult education in the hill 
counties, although not particularly from the hill folk 
themselves. Certain industrial interests, according to 
The Chicago Daily News, opposed the program on 
the ground that “adult education causes unrest among 
the folks who are otherwise satisfied.” 


Some progress was made as long as the EEP grant 
was received. A 2,000-volume library was well. 
received by the hill-folk, but they could not pay tuition, 
Finances were supplemented by benefit activities. The 
group, it is said, has been unable to obtain WPA funds 
to continue, and the faculty, stranded in the hills, has 
appealed to Chicago advisers to make known their 
plight in the hope of obtaining some of the “govern. 
ment’s surplus food,” since local relief officials refuse 
to help. 


COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION at 
Greeley has, in its experimental high school, a cur. 
riculum in which there are no formal classes in English 
grammar and composition, or mathematics. These 
are taught by qualified teachers but only in connection 
with work in other courses. The institution has re- 
jected the child-centered school and the curriculum. 
centered school and has adopted a ‘“‘social-centered” 
school idea. There are no grades, no marks, no 
out-of-school study, no football. Health is one of the 
emphasized studies. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY’s Committee on Adult Edu- 
cation includes the following: Edmund de S. Brunner, 
chairman; Herbert Brucker, professor in the depart- 
ment of journalism; Lyman Bryson, professor in the 
department of education; Philip C. Jessup, professor 
in the department of international law ; Robert S. Lynd, 
professor in the department of sociology; Wesley C. 
Mitchell, professor of economics ; Horace Taylor, pro- 
fessor of economics, and Schuyler C. Wallace, profes- 
sor of government. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY reports that but ten per cent 
of the class of 1935, replying to questionnaires sent 
out by the placement bureau, were unemployed as of 
January 1. Fifty-seven per cent consider themselves 
satisfactorily employed ; ten per cent, temporarily em- 
ployed; twenty-three per cent are continuing their 
studies, and ten per cent are unemployed. Men stu- 
dents received jobs more quickly than women grad- 
uates. Men of the agricultural school are leading in 
earning capacity, according to the report. 


DENVER UNIVERSITY, through the cooperation of 
Miss Janet Smith, state director of nursery education, 
and the WPA, is establishing a nursery school on the 
university campus. The school will serve as an ob- 
servation center for university classes in child psy- 
chology and nursery education. 

Gifts to the university include $35,000 from the 
estate of E. E. Whitted, and $2,500 from an anony- 
mous donor for use of the Mary Read Library's 
Renaissance Room, planned for leisure-time reading. 
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UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS reports a steadily increasing 
proportion of men students. The proportion of men 
to women in 1925 was nine to six; in 1935 it is 
fourteen men to six women. Reasons suggested are 
that more men will attempt a college course “on a 
shoestring,” and that often the sister remains at home 
so the brother may attend college. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY plans a 1936 edition 
of an annual bulletin, ““Who’s Who Among Univer- 
sity-Trained Teachers,” in which an effort will be made 
on the part of graduates of the college of education 
to place themselves before boards of education, super- 
intendents and other employing officers. The book 
will contain photographs of graduates, and brief 
sketches outlining the education and training for 
teaching that each has. 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE, Appleton, Wis., is establish- 
ing a service of educational guidance in Chicago for 
the benefit of students in that area. Students, teachers, 
and parents have been invited to discuss educational 
plans of boys and girls. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN reports increased calls 
for school and college instructors since 1933. In 
that year a low point of 408 were received; in 1934, 
885 were received; and in 1935, 1,355. Calls from 


normal schools, and colleges, and universities showed 


the largest relative increase. “Impossible combina- 
tions” in training are still being encountered in teacher- 
calls. Less work has been done in placing graduates 
and alumni in business positions, with but 193 placed 
in 1935. 


UniversITY OF New Mexico’s faculty housing 
program is under way, in addition to plans for four 
new buildings. Members of the faculty interested in 
building homes will lease ground from the university 
for 99 years, and be entitled to borrow funds from 
the Federal Housing Administration after making a 
twenty per cent cash payment. Wide interest has been 
reported among faculty members, and a dozen or more 
faculty homes will be constructed, according to the 
prediction of M. E. Farris of the university's engineer- 
ing department. 


OuIo STATE UNIVERSITY’s graduate school an- 
nounces encouragement for advanced study through 
the form of fellowships, scholarships, and graduate 
assistantships for the coming year. Special awards 
funning as high as $3,000 are included. Graduates 
of other colleges are eligible. 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS an- 
nounces that its Interstate Planning Service has com- 
pleted plans for the newest and most modern school 
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buildings in South America, to be erected at Bello 
Horizonte, Brazil. The new construction will be under 
the supervision of Miss Mary Sue Brown. The new 
school plant will consist of a main school and a dormi- 
tory to accommodate 300 girls. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE offers a course 
unique in the field of vocational education at college 
level in its laundry practice and customer relations 
course. Some 345 students are enrolled in the course, 
which is given by the extension division, in cooperation 
with the Philadelphia Laundryowners Exchange. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH makes two important 
announcements, one concerning a curriculum reorgani- 
zation, the other concerning a new master’s degree. 

The curriclum reorganization will divide the school 
into upper and lower units. In the lower unit, stu- 
dents will receive broad general courses of the liberal 
arts type, and lay a foundation for future study, as well 
as take the general required courses. Graduation from 
the lower to the upper division will constitute a college 
graduation quality point standing and average grade. 
S. C. Crawford, dean of the college, said: 

“It is better that students should know whether they 
are college material before they invest their time and 
money in a college education.” 

Incoming freshmen may take placement tests to de- 
termine their capabilities in their selected subjects, the 
object being to place high-school graduates in classes 
best fitted to their abilities. Tests will be offered in 
ancient and modern languages, or biology, and, with 
special permission, in some other fields. The privilege 
may be granted on the basis of the high-school record 
alone in chemistry and mathematics. 

The new degree, ‘Master in Letters,” is designed as 
a service for teachers, social workers, business men and 
others needing specialized training in their fields. No 
thesis will be required, nor any written or oral exami- 
nations in the field of education except those directly 
related to regular course work. 

The university also offers, through its graduate 
schools, advanced degrees as follows: Master of Arts, 
Master of Science, Master of Education (no thesis 
required), Doctor of Philosophy, and Doctor of 
Education. 


The UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA is of- 
fering on its campus a series of monthly forums, given 
by the Cinema Appreciation League, as an aid to edu- 
cators to further utilize the medium of motion pictures. 
Teachers, PTA members, and representatives of civic 
and women’s organizations will take part in the move- 
ment, held under the auspices of the American Insti- 
tute of Cinematography, according to the announce- 
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ment of R. B. von KleinSmid, director. Cooperating 
are J. W. Studebaker, commissioner of education, and 
Vierling Kersey, state superintendent of public in- 
struction in California, according to the announcement. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 
by means of PWA appropriations, is doubling stack 
and reading room spaces in its Wheeler library. A 
new auditorium is being built in another of the 
buildings. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, an- 
nounces twelve fellowships and scholarships, totalling 
$20,000, in the advanced school of education, for the 
academic year, 1936-37. Fellowships are granted to 
individuals holding the Doctor's degree from Teachers 
College or from other institutions who wish to study 
in the advanced school beyond the doctorate. Scholar- 
ships are offered to individuals who are now or expect 
to become candidates for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy or that of Doctor of Education. Stipends 
include: 

For persons more than 35 years old who received 
the Doctor’s degree before July 1, 1931, a range of 
$1700 to $3000, to which further amounts may be 
added; for a single person the minimum fellowship 
will be $1700; for a married man accompanied by his 
family, a minimum of $1700 plus $700 for his wife 
and $200 for each child, up to $3000. Successful ap- 
plicants in this group will be expected to give one- 
third of their time to instructional or tutorial work. 
Other stipends are in proportion. 

Applications for fellowships and scholarships must 
be filed with Paul R. Mort, director of the advanced 
school of education. 

The advanced school of education was officially ac- 
cepted by the trustees on April 11, 1935. It has a 
faculty of fifty professors selected from the Teachers 
College staff. At present there are 200 matriculated 
students. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS has had a 32.7 per cent 
increase in enrollment during the past five years, with 
a faculty increase of but 5.4 per cent, according to 
the 1934-35 report of the university’s registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON has under way a 
$3,000,000 building and improvement program, to be 
consummated in two bienniums. Included in the con- 
struction are a chemistry-pharmacy building, a women’s 
dormitory, a health center, a powerhouse, a wind- 
tunnel, and a library addition. These are PWA 
projects. 

The university has received a $400,000 bequest 
from the estate of the late E. G. Ames, in perpetual 
endowment. 
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Lee P. Sieg, president, has declared in print his 
advocacy of informal conferences rather than class. 
room instruction in a student’s major subject, the 
purpose being to make the student an independent 
thinker. 


WayYNE UNIveERsITY at Detroit, cooperating with 
the WPA, and six other public collegiate institutions 
in Michigan, will assist in the sponsorship of com. 
munity colleges planned to offer educational oppor. 
tunity to high-school graduates who are financially 
unable to continue their education, and to provide for 
cooperative study of current problems and practical 
cultural subjects for all who are interested, regardless 
of their previous formal education. Students now 
enrolled in colleges are not eligible for tranfer to the 
community colleges. Students who intend to enter 
courses preparing for college credit examinations must 
present evidence of their financial inability to attend 
regular colleges. 

Thirteen new courses in education are being offered 
at Wayne, including five in art education, three in in- 
dustrial education, “PTA Programs and Projects,” 
“Safety Education and the Accident Problems of To- 
day,” ‘“Teacher-Child Relationships,” ‘“Teaching of Co- 
operation,” and “Introduction to Clinical Psychology.” 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN will sponsor a six-day 
practical training school in cooperative management 
from March 16 to 21. The course is intended to assist 
leaders of farm cooperatives and managers, directors 
and employees, in meeting the everyday problems 
arising in the management of farm cooperatives. 

The university announces a gift of $138,000 from 
the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation, to be 
used in aiding research in the natural sciences 
throughout the institution. 


Public Schools 


A public-school building for crippled children in 
Indianapolis is planned at an estimated cost of $218,- 
000. It is hoped that it may be occupied by September, 
1936. 


A PTA unit of 1,209 members, the largest in the 
state of Pennsylvania, is at work in Schuylkill Haven, 
Pa. Their budget for school welfare and auxiliary 
agencies totals more than $600 for the coming year, 
according to the Pennsylvania School Journal. 


More than four thousand enrollees in the CCC, 
classed as illiterate, were taught to read and to write 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, accord- 
ing to an announcement of Robert Fechner, director. 
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Schools of Caldwell City, Kans., are following sev- 
eral new plans this year, including a departmentalized 
fourth-, fifth- and sixth-grade set-up; a home-room 
program in the junior-senior high school; a teachers’ 
reading table and library; and the “activity ticket” 
plan for school events. 


Kansas City, Mo., public schools are sponsoring a 
weekly radio program which includes a -six-minute 
address by some staff member or official in order to ac- 
quaint the public with the work and needs of the 
schools, and a program of music or public speaking by 
public-school pupils. 

The Pasadena School Review is publishing an ex- 
tended explanation of the purposes, organization, and 
function of its junior high schools under the heading, 
“What Do You Know About Your Junior High 
Schools?” Articles extend from one issue into the 
following. 


Teachers at Carthage, Mo., have been provided a 
recreation hall by their board of education. All pro- 
fessional meetings will be held there, and are attended 
by members of the board. 


Olympia, Wash., teachers are undertaking a study 
of various phases of the school curriculums with a 
view to a partial reorganization of the curricular set-up 
there. Thomas R. Cole of the education staff of the 
University of Washington will work with the 
committees. 


The Texas state board of education has authorized 
the teaching of Texas history beginning with the second 
semester of the current year, as a preparation for the 
Texas Centennial observation. Extemporaneous speech 
contests this year will be on the subject of Texas 
history. . 

Office of Education figures show that, while business 
forges ahead, education apparently slips farther back, 
Schools in 467 districts failed to open for the last 
spring term. Enrollment has increased from 25,- 
678,000 in 1930 to 26,700,000 in 1935, but there 
were 52,000 fewer teachers. Total expenditures 
dropped almost $600,000,000 from 1930 to 1934. 


A special series of readers, prepared by educated 
inmates at the Southern Michigan Prison at Jackson, 
has successfully solved the difficult problem of teach- 
ing grown men to read without the aid of childish 
ptimers. The new books tell the story of the life of 
a growing family and its needs in terms of food and 
other necessities. The series has advanced the educa- 
tional level of the readers to the fourth-grade point. 


Marihuana smoking, almost unknown in Michigan 
five years ago, has spread so rapidly that the drug has 
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become a serious menace among youthful lawbreakers. 
Bootleggers of this narcotic plant have found that it 
can be grown in the Michigan climate, making it an 
immediate danger to the youth of the state. 


Detroit schools will extend their safety education 
program by having all public-school children receive 
additional training in traffic safety and safe driving. 
Adequate knowledge of state and local traffic ordi- 
nances will be made a requirement for graduation in 
the high schools, beginning February 3, 1936. In ad- 
dition, the services of the public-schools’ psychological 
clinic have been offered to single out the mentally 
deficient children who apply for drivers’ licenses. 


Fifty-six school executives of Texas have organized 
to bring about a better understanding of school prob- 
lems and systems, and to promote fellowship among 
the executives as well as to attain the ideals of educa- 
tion. Officers elected included Porter S. Garner, presi- 
dent; Jack DeVinney, vice-president; and secretary- 
treasurer, O. C. Stroman. 


Julian Union High School, Julian, Calif., will begin 
construction this month of a $65,000 building, to be 
financed by bonds and PWA loan. In addition the 
present science building will be reconstructed into a 
shop, and a gymnasium begun in 1935 will be com- 
pleted. The new construction replaces the original 
school built in 1893. R. G. Redding is principal. 


The Public School Bulletin of the Chicago Fisk 
Agency gives a résumé of recent school legislation in 
Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Ohio, North Da- 
kota, and Illinois, and indicates in what fields there 
are opportunities for appointment to teaching posi- 
tions. In the opinion of the editor, E. O. May, de- 
mands for teachers in the elementary grades who have 
four years’ training are great. Teachers of commerce 
with four years of training are also in demand, says 
the bulletin. 


Panama Canal Zone schools report 6,357 pupils in 
attendance, with the Silver City colored school at 
Cristobal having the largest enrollment, totaling 1,086. 
Balboa High School reports 574 pupils enrolled. 

A study of vocational education in the Canal Zone 
was made by J. C. Wright of the Office of Education 
during the month of January. Ben M. Williams is 
superintendent of the division of schools. 


The demand and need for some fall sport that will 
serve the small high school brings the suggestion from 
F. E. Christopherson, Moore, Mont., that six-man foot- 
ball be tried. He cites the experience of Moore, 
Hobston, and Geraldine high schools, which played 
home-and-home games. Six-man football, he thinks, 
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has the more spectacular parts of football without the 
strenuous line-bucking and charging of the eleven- 
man game. 

A single-salary schedule has been adopted in Butte, 
Mont. It meant an increase of more than $42,000 in 
salaries for the school year, 1935-36. Because the 
current budget will not cover this amount, the five 
high-school principals, coaches and deans received a 
ten per cent cut on their new salaries, and other 
teachers, a seven per cent cut from the new schedule. 


Yearning for education in Arkansas may be seen in 
part by the fact that L. A. Atkins, head of the com- 
mercial department of Batesville High School, which 
is operated on a tuition basis, is the owner of twenty- 
five young heifers which he accepted this fall and 
winter for tuition. Payments in this manner are 
permitted of rural students unable to pay cash. 


A loan of $2,000,000 made to Arkansas in 1931 by 
the Chase National Bank, to be used in paying teachers’ 
salaries, has been reduced to $194,700 by a payment of 
more than $40,000 in December. Seventy-five districts 
still owe the balance, repayment of which is being 
made through use of the state common school fund 
apportionments other than the sales tax. 


The American Legion, which in many localities has 
taken a constructive attitude toward education, is 
sponsoring an annual essay contest in Ohio on the 
subject, “Our American Heritage.” The Legion’s 
Youth Education committee is encouraging Ohio posts 
to give local-school awards for various desirable ac- 
complishments. It also encourages the participation 
of members of the Legion and the general public in 
American Education Week, and in observance of na- 
tional holidays. The committee reports encouraging 
cooperation. 


A curriculum-building program has been launched 
this winter by the combined efforts of the Kansas State 
Teachers Association and the state department of edu- 
cation. The association voted $6,000 for the first 
year’s budget. A director of curriculum building will 
be selected, to work under the supervision of the state 
superintendent. Expert counsel will be given by H. L. 
Caswell of the George Peabody College of Nashville. 
The plan is a result of the demand of Kansas teachers 
that their association embark on some additional edu- 
cational activities. 


The school-strike season began early this year. On 
February 4 about half the pupils at the Washington 
Courthouse (Ohio) High School, led by a schoolboy 
athlete struck in opposition to A. D. St. Clair, super- 
intendent. In Rockford, children transferred from 
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the Brown school, closed to cut administrative costs, 
did not appear at the schools to which they were re. 
assigned. In both cases the usual balmy spring day 
was not numbered among the unmentioned causes, 


Admitting he had made “a mistake,” the author of 
the loyalty oath required for graduation from New 
York City high schools, John L. Tildsley, assistant 
superintendent, recently called for its repeal, according 
to the New York World-Telegram. The matter be. 
came part of the by-laws in 1919. Whole-hearted ap. 
proval of the oath was, however, voiced by H. G. 
Campbell, superintendent of New York City schools, 
Said Dr. Tildsley: 

“It doesn’t do any good because the people at whom 
it is directed—those who may not be loyal citizens— 
sign it anyway without scruple.” 


According to the Georgia Education Journal, Gov- 
ernor Talmadge’s announcement that he had ordered 
all state debts paid in full came with “greatest delight” 
to friends of education, especially the public schools 
and the University System of Georgia. Of the amount 
ordered paid, $1,651,819.03, the largest part, $1,- 
226,883, was paid to the public schools. The uni- 
versity system received $277,773.03. The payments 
came from amounts saved and uncalled for by other 
departments prior to 1935, and which, by law, reverted 
to the state treasurer. 


Parsons, Kansas, public schools are this year operat- 
ing on the 6-4-4 plan of organization, changing from 
a 6-3-3-2 plan. Advantages of the new plan are ex- 
pected in the matter of affording a better service to 
the youth of the city through simplification of organi- 
zation, a strengthening of both junior and senior high 
schools, an improved continuity of the curriculum, and 
improved articulation. Leonard V. Koos of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has acted as expert adviser in the 
reorganization. Rees H. Hughes is superintendent. 


An enlarged, non-partisan state board of education 
which will select the superintendent of public in- 
struction, is the basis of the proposal now being studied 
by a number of Michigan citizen and professional 
groups. According to plans, voters will be asked to 
pass on a constitutional amendment in November to 
bring such changes about. The proposed amendment 
will be drafted by David D. Henry, Wayne University ; 
Arthur B. Moehlman, University of Michigan; Lee 
M. Thurston, department of public instruction ; and 
Chester Miller of Saginaw. 


Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Ill, 
now has a full-fledged vocational carpentry course 
under the Smith-Hughes law, according to The 
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Evanstonian. Pupils attend four periods a day, mak- 
ing model houses, including the electric wiring, cement 
mixing, and plumbing. The new shops are described 
as ‘a virtual paradise for manual-minded students.” 
Although the shops were not ready at the beginning of 
the year, pupils helped to finish them, painting and 
manufacturing work benches and tool cabinets. In 
all, there are five carpentry rooms and two woodwork- 
ing shops, as well as a machine shop, glueing and 
finishing rooms, a drafting room, and storage bins. 


Study plans for use of student readers to aid their 
understanding and appreciation of it have been pre- 
pared for the February Atlantic Monthly, at the request 
of the publishers, by Ward H. Green, director of Eng- 
lish in the Tulsa, Okla., public schools. These study 
plans are being distributed to directors of English 
throughout the country as a means of showing how 
the magazine may be made attractive to high-school 
boys and girls. The plans include suggestions, com- 
ments, and explanations for fifteen articles, together 
with a mew vocabulary and proper names of 
significance. 


A carefully planned guidance program has been 
inaugurated at Mansfield, Pa., by Warren L. Miller, 
supervising principal. Ninth-grade pupils will be 
met several times during the year by the principal. 
Unusual cases are discussed between principals of the 
junior and senior high schools. Home-room teachers 
act as advisers in the senior high. Each class-teacher 
brings the study of vocational and educational guidance 
into her classroom work from the point of view of the 
particular subject. 


Plans for the establishment of the proposed Ameri- 
can Educational Film Institute are being developed by 
a group under the direction of Edgar Dale. Five 
special studies are nearing completion. A handbook 
concerning the best practices in the administration of 
visual instruction departments and the digest of 
printed material on administrative and classroom usage 
of educational films are in manuscript form, ready for 
trial circulation. 


A sub-committee of the Committee on Problems 
and Plans in Education, of the American Council of 
Education, will consider and report on various aspects 
of the Cooperative Test Service, and the validity of 
the enterprise in the light of present developments in 
the testing movement, its relation to other testing 
enterprises now in operation, and in general, the place 
and function of examinations in the educative process, 
according to The Educational Record of January. 

Members of the sub-committee include: R. A. 
Kent, president of the University of Louisville, chair- 
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man ; Carl C. Brigham, Princeton University; Edward 
W. Knight, University of North Carolina; Eugene R. 
Smith, Beaver Country Day School; George D. Stod- 
dard, University of Iowa; and David E. Weglein, 
superintendent of schools, Baltimore, Md. 


“Star” high school pupils continue as “‘star” college 
students with few exceptions, according to B. L. 
Stradley, examiner at Ohio State University. Twenty- 
three of the twenty-four scholarships awarded by the 
university last year on the basis of high standing in 
state senior scholarship tests did above-average work in 
their first quarter at the university. The average for 
all was almost halfway between the “B” and “A” 
marks, a slight improvement over last year. 


The first Braille school for the blind in Kansas was 
begun early in January in Wichita, with Ray McGuire, 
University of Wichita senior, in charge. Fifteen per- 
sons have enrolled. Mr. McGuire, a blind student, 
will visit the homes of the pupils each week, and hold 
a formal class Saturday mornings at a Wichita high 
school. Cooperating in the venture are the board of 
education of Wichita, the Lions club, the Workshop 
for the Blind, and the federal government. 


Through a subvention from the Delaware Citizens 
Association to the Division of Special Education and 
Mental Hygiene a psychoeducational examiner has re- 
cently been appointed to examine children in the 
schools outside of Wilmington. A similar examiner 
was appointed for the Wilmington branch of the 
division last fall. Dr. J. E. W. Wallin is director of 
the division. It is planned through the cooperation of 
the Delaware Citizens Association, the Wilmington 
public schools, and the University of Delaware to offer 
in Wilmington next summer an observation, participa- 
tion, and practice course and also a manual training 
course for teachers of mentally handicapped children. 


The Arkansas Education Association’s platform for 
1935-36 contains the following planks: 

1. A sales tax without exemption to be continued 
until other monies are sufficient for the state to provide 
a minimum of six months’ term of school for every 
child. 

2. Rural school ‘supervision throughout the state, 
with an immediate restoration of 18 mills to the 
use of the schools for this purpose. 

3. Economy and efficiency in school operation, with 
special emphasis on audits and budget enforcement. 

4. Salaries for teachers in line with those in other 
professions, paid on time and in cash. 

5. Qualified teachers with: selection of teachers 
on merit rather than on personal, political or economic 
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basis ; continued certification by the state department of 
education ; eligibility test for all taking teacher-training 
courses. 

6. Improved curriculums in teacher-training insti- 
tutions. 

7. A retirement fund for teachers. 


The progress of education in Alabama may be seen 
in the following abstracts of items reported in the 
Alabama School Journal for January: 

Madison County teachers adopted unanimously a 
resolution declaring that ‘‘in no case would the mem- 
bers of the Association teach for less than their ‘present 
contract salary.’"" The resolution further states that 
it is understood that the agreement is in keeping with 
sentiment throughout the state. 

In Marion County, teachers unanimously adopted 
the following resolutions: 

“I. That when the State and County school funds 
are exhausted and [sic} all schools shall close and 
remain so until ample funds are made available to 
complete the term. 

“II. That no schools in the County be operated free 
or on the subscription basis.” 

The Alabama minimum school program for 1935-36 
will call for an expenditure of almost $10,000,000 (71 
per cent) for teachers’ salaries; transportation, $1,- 
383, 662 (10 per cent) ; capital outlay, $899,997 (six 
per cent); all other expenses, $1,785,189 (13 per 
cent). 


The case of Richard Loeb was cited to midyear 
graduates of De Paul University, Chicago, as an 
example of the fallacies of modern education by the 
Very Rev. Michael J. O’Connell, president of the uni- 
versity. Said Father O’Connell: 

“The papers . . . have been filled with a sad and 
sordid story of the death of a precocious genius edu- 
cated as fully as men can be in the intellectual fashion, 
but completely and totally ignorant and uneducated 
in a moral way.” 

More emphasis should be placed on moral phi- 
losophy as well as secular matters, according to Father 
O'Connell. 

Loeb’s teachers have found in his career a source of 
great bafflement, as he had given evidence of nothing 
to either schoolmates or teachers that would indicate 
the direction in which he ultimately headed. 


Bulletins, Reports 


An apparently well-developed bulletin service is 
maintained in the Morgantown (W. Va.), Junior 
High School, with such bulletin-subjects as “General 
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Survey, First Six Weeks of School,” “American Edy. 
cation Week,” ‘Teaching Technique,” ‘The Testing 
Program,” “Citation Roll,” “New Report Card Sum. 
mary,” and “Guidance” being given in the respective 
issues, 

The service includes letters to patrons, illustrations 
of forms, graphic, illustrations, and statistics. Definite 
directions are given teachers in several of the bulletins, 

This service seems to contemplate a satisfaction of 
the administrative principle that activities and deci- 
sions should be anticipated, in so far as possible. 

Since a number of the bulletins are punched, ap. 
parently for retention in a permanent file, it seems 
probable that uniform-sized sheets, printed only on 
one side, would make the service still more valuable, 


The Fifth Annual Report of the Moseley School, 
Chicago, prepared by Harold H. Postel, principal, in 
mimeograph form, outlines general procedures fol- 
lowed in 1934-35, gives considerable space to reports 
of faculty members on activities in their respective 
spheres, and has a section devoted to administration 
and statistics. 

Tables and forms are supplied for use of the reader. 
The report would probably be more easily used if it 
contained a table of contents. 


Two handbooks of the Shorewood Schools, Mil- 
waukee, Wisc., those of the Lake Bluff School and of 
the Atwater School, provide ‘‘for the convenience of 
teachers and administrators in having under one cover 
and planned in advance as many of the procedures 
for the year as possible.” Since both handbooks are 
planned on parallel lines, it is apparent that the Shore- 
wood administration, under the direction of Homer 
S. Hemenway, superintendent, has made this desir- 
able administrative practice a standard activity in the 
schools. 

The handbooks, prepared in mimeographed form, 
contain schedules, floor plans, business instructions, 
types of forms for various purposes, routine proce- 
dures, materials available, a summary of “extra duties,” 
and such summaries as relate to assemblies, keeping 
the grounds beautiful, provisions for individualizing 
instruction, and program of clubs. 

Those to whom the handbooks are given apparently 
may derive considerable benefit from them. Both 
books reviewed contain one more or less serious defect 
as guides to others who might want to use them as 
models, or to others who might in the future wish to 
read these handbooks to ascertain practices in 1935 in 
these schools: neither book contains a state address, 
although both have street addresses. 


Tracy Union High School Survey, published by the 
Tracy Union High School board of education of Tracy, 
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Calif., is in response to the demand of tax-payers and 
the board to restore harmony of feeling and opinion 
throughout the community, within the faculty, and 
within the board, itself. The survey was directed by 
esse B. Sears, assisted by John C. Almack, Walter C. 
Fells, and William M. Proctor, all professors of edu- 
cation at Stanford University. 

The survey group found that difficulties had made 
the school a victim of circumstances over which it had 
no control, and were an extension of troubles long past. 
Personal prejudice and lack of cooperation were found, 
but charges of inefficiency were not “very well sup- 
ported by facts.” 

The Tracy Union High School was studied under 
ten headings: ‘““The Community’s Plan for Schools,” 
“The High School Student Body,” ‘The Curriculum 
and its Administration,” ‘The Program of Student 
Activities,” “Measurements of Ability and Achieve- 
ment of Students,” ‘Student Progress Through the 
School,” “Organization and Administration of the 
High School,” “The School Staff,” ““The School Plant 
and its Use,” and “School Costs and Business Man- 
agement.” 

Recommendations were made by the survey staff in 
relation to each heading, and advice was given that 
“a year's trial of fair dealing and hard work at carry- 
ing out the recommendations . . . will do more to 


compose differences than can be done in ten years of 
fighting. . . .” Further: “It is not satisfactory for a 
school to remain average if at the same cost it can be 
made superior.” 


During 1933-34 there was some abatement in the 
downward trend in per capita costs in city schools, 
based on average daily attendance, which was so 
marked in the previous year, according to the study of 
Lula Mae Comstock, division of statistics, Office of 
Education, published under the title Per Capita Costs 
in City Schools, 1933-34. In 1933 the average cost 
per child in the cities studied showed a decrease in 
more than 96 per cent of the cities, when compared 
with 1932. In 1934, 80 per cent of the cities studied 
showed a decrease when compared with 1933. 

Only in cities of 30,000 population and more did 
the average costs per pupil in 1934 increase above like 
costs in 1933. In cities in the lower population groups 
acontinued decrease in cost per child was noted. 

The study contains tables showing costs in seventy- 
five cities of the 100,000 or more classification ; eighty 
cities from 30,000 to 99,999; eighty cities of the 10,- 
000 to 29,999 group; eighty cities from 2,500 to 9,- 
999; and other tables showing pertinent information. 
The administrator who wishes to make comparisons 
between his school system and others of similar size 
will find this study of great help to him, as the various 
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items of cost are broken down into dollar figures and 
percentages of total cost for each type of expenditure. 


Forty-five or more pamphlets on child welfare have 
been issued by the State University of Iowa since 
August 6, 1932, when the first, Is My Child Under- 
weight? was prepared by C. H. McCloy. The first 
fifteen were based on reports of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection. Later pam- 
phlets have been published, using the Annual Iowa 
Conference on Child Development and Parent Educa- 
tion as the basic medium. 

The scope of the series may be seen in the following 
titles, selected more or less at random: Learning to 
Eat, prepared by Esther Leech; The Exceptional Child, 
by George D. Stoddard; The House and its Furnish- 
ings, in Relation to Child Development, by Ralph H. 
Ojemann; The Visiting Teacher, by Wilma Walker; 
Sex Conduct, by Newell W. Edson; What Money 
Means to the Child, by Doctor Ojemann; Feeding the 
Family During a Depression, by Louise L'Engle; Basic 
Factors in Child-Teacher Relationships, by Esther L. 
Richards; Marriage and Modern Life, by Ernest R. 
Groves; What is the New Deal Doing for the Amer- 
ican Family? by Paul H. Douglas; The Child in Our 
Educational Crisis, by George F. Zook. 

Five narrative supplements have been issued, includ- 
ing such titles as 1 Wonder, and Hired Hand, all by 
Eleanor Saltzman. 

The usefulness of such a series to the child psycholo- 
gist and to the parent seems obvious. 


Another series of bulletins, paper-bound in attrac- 
tive covers, is produced semi-monthly by the depart- 
ment of education of the state of California, under the 
direction of Vierling Kersey, superintendent of public 
instruction. Such interesting material as the following 
is considered: 

The California Legislature; A Census and Economic 
Survey of the Blind in California; Suggestions for In- 
struction Concerning Alcohol, Tobacco, and Narcotics ; 
John Rodrigues Cabrillo, Discoverer of California; 
and The Elementary School Principalship in California. 

The first of the titles noted, The California Legis- 
lature, contains messages from the Governor, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and the Speaker of the Assembly. 
The history of a bill from the time it is introduced until 
it is put into effect as a law is traced, lobbying and 
lobbyists are considered at some length, and various 
pictures and graphic material are included. 

These bulletins are intended to be used by teachers 
in the California schools. They contain much of con- 
siderable value, and point a way by which state de- 
partments of education can be of direct aid to the 
classroom teacher. 
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A science guide for elementary schools is another 
regular publication of the California state department 
of education, appearing monthly. These guides are 
prepared by a committee representing the science de- 
partments of the seven state teachers colleges and three 
members of the state department. They are intended 
to meet the specific needs of teachers in service and to 
assist in the training of prospective science teachers. 

The first issue was published in August, 1934, under 
the title, Suggestions to Teachers for the Science Pro- 
gram in Elementary Schools. Other titles are Pets and 
Their Care; Common Insects; Weather; Snakes, Liz- 
ards, and Turtles; and Man’s Tools. 

The method of treatment may be seen by a cursory 
study of the last named. Such common and well- 
known implements as the hammer and the shovel are 
pictured and described in explaining the principle of 
leverage; the egg beater, for showing the wheel and 
axle principle; and a home-made barometer. 

At the end of each volume is a list of related topics 
for discussion, and pupil activities are suggested. A 
few problems are also given. Some of the bulletins 
contain rather broad reference lists and useful bibliog- 
raphies in the particular field of the pamphlet. 


A detailed report of the Wilmington, Delaware, 
schools is given in a paper-bound book of nearly two 
hundred pages titled Cooperative Curriculum Revision. 
The work covers an activity of some four years’ dura- 
tion on the part of Wilmington teachers, and is con- 
cerned with a revision of the social studies and lan- 
guage arts curriculums. 

The principal chapter-headings indicated treatment 
of the material under five topics: “Need,” “Prepara- 
tion,” “Production,” “Installation,” and “Outcomes.” 
Six appendices consider the following matters: ‘‘Re- 
port of the Children’s Interests Committee 1932-33,” 
“Tentative Social Studies Program,” “Sample Unit of 
Social Studies Course of Study,” “Tentative Language 
Arts Program,” ‘Tentative Program for the Installa- 
tion of the Social Studies Curriculum in the Wilming- 
ton Public Schools during 1933-34,” and ‘Form for 
the Evaluation of Social Studies Course of Study 
Units.” Tables and illustrations are also given. 

S. M. Stouffer, superintendent of schools in Wil- 
mington, prepared the report, which was received with 
appreciation by the president of the Wilmington board 
of education. The work is one of the most complete 
of its kind that has been received by THE PHt DELTA 
KAPPAN. 


The bilingual situation of Mexican children in 
American schools was approached in a somewhat un- 
usual fashion in a study made by H. T. Manuel, pro- 
fessor of educational psychology at the University of 
Texas, and published in Spanish and English Editions 
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of the Stanford-Binet in Relation to the Abilities o 
Mexican Children. (The University of Texas Bulle. 
tin No. 3532: August 22, 1935). 

Two purposes were given for the study: “to con. 
tribute to an evaluation of the Stanford-Binet test as q 
measure of Mexican school children, especially from 
the standpoint of the language in which the test is 
given; and (2) to throw further light upon the 
abilities of these children.” It attempts to answer 
the question: Should Mexican children in American 
schools be tested in Spanish or in American ? 

A new translation of the test was made into Spanish, 
Ninety-eight pupils were tested, with one to two 
months elapsing between the administration of the 
Spanish and English tests. 

Conclusions indicated that “a Spanish translation 
can be used to advantage in the predication of the 
achievement of Spanish-speaking pupils in the first 
and second grades, but used alone, it is inadequate for 
individual prognosis; a Spanish vocabulary test adapted 
to the age and experience of the pupils tested would 
probably be of high prognostic value . . . the peculiar 
language experiences of these bilingual children result 
in a handicap which persists for an undetermined pe- 
riod and is difficult to evaluate in individual cases. It 
is probable that, in the first few grades at least, the 
handicap is a dual one, in the sense that these chil- 
dren have no adequate language tool in either Span- 
ish or English; without some allowance for language 
difficulty, the English edition . . . should not be 
used with average Spanish-speaking children before 
the third grade . . . the low mean intelligence and 
achievement of Mexican pupils is associated with a low 
mean socio-economic status, but the correlation within 
the group is low. . . . There is every reason to believe 
that the removal of language and environmental handi- 
caps would be accompanied by a significant rise in the 
scores of both intelligence and achievement tests.” 


Better Reading Instruction, a survey of research and 
successful practice, a research bulletin of the National 
Education Association, is, according to the foreword 
by Willard E. Givens, primarily a teaching handbook, 
suggesting objectives, materials, and procedures. It 
suggests one or more effective ways to attack many 
teaching problems in reading, and is intended also to 
serve as a yardstick with which teachers can evaluate 
their own work. 

Scope of the bulletin may be seen from the titles of 
the several divisions, which are as follows: “Laying 
the Foundations in Reading,” “Comparative Analysis 
of Teaching Methods,” ‘Materials of Instruction,” 
“Determining Reading Achievement,” ‘The Admin- 
istration and Supervision of the Reading Program. 


(Concluded on page 200) 





Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


THE SIXTEENTH National Council 
of Phi Delta Kappa met in St. 
Louis, December 27-30, 1935, for 
the purpose of considering prob- 
lems, activities, and legislation of 
interest to the fraternity. In this connection, the re- 
port of the national committee on reorganization was 
the center of interest and the basis of many discussions 
relative to the fraternity both prior to and during the 
sessions of the council. In the words of one of the dis- 
trict representatives, 

“I have been connected with Phi Delta Kappa since 1909, 
and since that time there has been nothing that has seemed to 
me to cause more real study, more comment, more looking 
into the future for the organization than this plan of re- 
organization. If it were to drop out of sight just now and if 
nothing more were said or done about it, I am sure we would 
have received great good from the considerations which men 
have given to it. So far as I can tell, the men have been think- 


ing more in terms not of local, petty situations, but in terms of 
the whole proposition.” 


NATIONAL 
COUNCIL 
LEGISLATION 


In the interest of those who may wonder about the 
nature and composition of the national council and the 
procedure followed therein, a brief statement covering 
these points seems to be in order. 


The council is composed of a delegate from each 
campus and field chapter in the fraternity (in some in- 
stances chapters also send one and occasionally two 
alternates as moral support for the delegate and as 
counsellors in the consideration of vital issues), the 


district officers, and the national officers. In the Six- 
teenth National Council all chapters, with the excep- 
tion of the state-wide alumni chapter of South Dakota, 
were represented and all district and national officers 
were present. In addition, the Reorganization Com- 
mittee was present in full force. The council mem- 
bership numbered 106 exclusive of the clerical staff 
on hand to report the council and to serve its every 
interest. 

The council met for its first session at 9:25 a. m. on 
December 27 and was continuously busy either in com- 
mittee sessions or in legislative sessions until 3:45 
p.m. on December 30. If there are those who doubt 
the seriousness of purpose or the sense of responsibility 
which permeates the biennial national council of Phi 
Delta Kappa, let them live through one of these meet- 
ings where sleep is almost unheard of before the early 
morning hours, and where, by general consensus the 
use of the house telephone is not restricted to the nor- 
mal hours of expected wakefulness. On the first night 
One may apologize for making a call upon a fellow 
delegate in person or by telephone at a late hour but 


after that the one called upon feels obliged to apolo- 
gize if he has, perchance, retired. In the course of the 
very brief space of time for a council meeting, men 
who came together as strangers to each other establish 
friendships which in many instances are lifelong in 
duration. To have been a member of a national coun- 
cil of Phi Delta Kappa is a rare privilege cherished in 
memory by those who have experienced it. 

The first order of business was the presentation of 
reports by national officers, district officers, and special 
committees. This was followed by a presentation of 
proposals for legislation by the campus and field chap- 
ters. On the basis of the reports made, special agenda 
prepared, and proposals for legislation by the chapters, 
the total agenda for the council were developed and 
committees were organized within the council mem- 
bership for the purpose of coordinating the various 
proposals and formulating legislative measures for 
adoption by the council. 

The committee sessions were open to all who wished 
to appear and the committee reports were freely de- 
bated by the council as a whole. When legislation has 
been thus thoroughly and democratically prepared and 
considered, its adoption or rejection is accepted in the 
best of spirit and victory or defeat is but an incident in 
the affairs of the day. 

The following committees were organized in the 
Sixteenth National Council: (1) Assignment of Pro- 
posals, (2) Audit of Delegates’ Expense, (3) Budget, 
(4) Chapter Programs, (5) Constitution and By-Laws, 
(6) Credentials, (7) Districts and District Representa- 
tives, (8) Magazine, (9) Membership, (10) Organ- 
ization, (11) Permanent Home, (12) Projects, (13) 
Resolutions, and (14) Time and Place. 

The legislation of the council may be summarized 
as follows: 

REORGANIZATION 


Name: The name of Phi Delta Kappa is to be re- 
tained without change and the proposal that Phi Delta 
Kappa become “The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Education” was rejected by the council. 

Nature: The nature of Phi Delta Kappa is now de- 
fined in the constitution as ‘a professional education 
fraternity.” It is proposed that the constitution be 
amended by reinstating the following sentence which 
was deleted from the constitution two years ago: “In 
its nature it shall present three aspects: namely, the 
professional, the fraternal, and the honorary. 

Purpose: The statement of purpose which is now a 
part of our constitution was reaffirmed. 
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“The chief purpose of Phi Delta Kappa shall be to 
promote free public education as an essential to the de- 
velopment and maintenance of a democracy, through 
the continuing interpretation of the ideals of research, 
service, and leadership. It shall be the purpose of Phi 
Delta Kappa to translate these ideals into a program of 
action appropriate to the needs of public education.” 

It was recommended by the council that the defini- 
tion of purpose adopted by the Fifteenth National 
Council be referred to the chapters for study and con- 
sideration. (THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN, September, 
1935, page 9.) 

District Conferences: to be held annually instead of 
biennially, one to be held within the district in the year 
between councils as heretofore and the other to be held 
at the time and place of the national council meeting 
with the personnel of each conference to be comprised 
of the delegates to the council from within each given 
district. 

Dues and Fees: The question of dues and fees was 
given due consideration by the council but with no 
change made in the present dues and fees except that 
a field or alumni chapter shall collect the national 
membership fee from all members affiliated with the 
chapter. The amount of the fee collected is to be 
$2.50 which is to be forwarded to the national office. 
The national office will in turn forward $1.00 for each 
member for whom payment has been received to the 
campus chapter to which the member belongs. By this 
provision the campus membership fee of all members 
in field chapters becomes uniform. The campus chap- 
ter remains the collecting agency for the membership 
fees of all members not affiliated with field chapters. 
The council reaffirmed the minimum initiation fee of 
$12.50, exclusive of the cost of shingle and jewelry, 
and the constitutional provision that $7.50 for each 
initiate shall be forwarded to the national office. 

The practice of accepting promissory notes for the 

national portion of the initiation fee and of extending 
credit (on the basis of application) for the annual 
membership fees were both discontinued by council 
action. 
Membership Classifications: redefined by constitu- 
tional amendment now in the hands of the chapters for 
approval. The proposal provides that active member- 
ship shall be redefined as field membership. It is also 
provided that the classification known as membership 
at large be abandoned. A further proposal will make 
it possible for a nominal member to be reinstated upon 
the payment of dues for the current year and for only 
one year in arrears. Heretofore the payment of ar- 
rearages for two years has been required of those who 
have been delinquent for two or more years. 

Election of Field Members: The procedure whereby 


men may be elected into Phi Delta Kappa even though 
not in residence as student or faculty members of an in. 
stitution where a chapter of Phi Delta Kappa is located, 
has been simplified so that upon election by a chapter 
and approval by the national executive committee such 
men may be initiated into the campus chapter. This is 
not to be interpreted as an honorary or special-privi- 
lege membership. It is simply a provision whereby 
outstanding men may be selected for membership into 
Phi Delta Kappa. 

Chapter Officers: Hereafter, only members in good 
standing will be eligible to hold office in the chapters 
of the fraternity if a proposed amendment to the con- 
stitution is ratified by the campus chapters. 

Proportional Balloting: The proposal having to do 
with a change in council representation and the adop. 
tion of a proportional ballot were referred to a special 
committee for study during the biennium. 

White Clause: After thorough consideration, the 
white clause was retained in the constitution. 


PROJECTS 


Dissemination of Research: The special committee 
on dissemination of research authorized by the national 
council of 1933 was continued under the chairmanship 
of Walter B. Jones and an appropriation of $1,000.00 
was set aside for the use of the committee. 

Selection and Guidance of Y outh for the Profession: 
The executive committee was directed to appoint a spe- 
cial committee to write, publish, and distribute a bulle- 
tin on guidance into the teaching profession. An ap- 
propriation of $2,000.00 was made to finance the work 
of the committee. 

Investigation of Attitudes Toward Education: The 
executive committee was directed to investigate the pos- 
sibility of having a study on the attitudes toward edu- 
cation made by an outside agency and that, if in its 
judgment, a feasible plan is presented, a referendum of 
the chapters be provided relative to adopting the plan. 

Advisory Council on Academic Freedom: The coun- 
cil provided for the continued participation of Phi 
Delta Kappa in the National Advisory Council on 
Academic Freedom and recommended that the present 
representative of Phi Delta Kappa, Rudolph D. Lind- 
quist, be continued as the representative in this coun- 
cil. An annual appropriation of $250.00 was provided 
in support of the organization. 


MAGAZINE 


Policy: That the policy established by the executive 
committee in 1934 be continued. 

Name: That the magazine continue to be called 
THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN. 

Added Features: That fraternity news, campus and 
field chapter activities, and research findings be incor- 
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rated in the magazine as early as possible, and that 
the fraternal features be given equal emphasis with 
those of an educational nature. 

Other Fraternities: That the executive committee be 
authorized to appoint a committee to investigate the 
feasibility of joining with other professional education 
fraternities in the publication of a magazine. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Purposes, Policy, and Philosophy: That a special 
committee be appointed to study the purposes, policy, 
and underlying philosophy of Phi Delta Kappa and to 
reconsider, revise, and restate the present purposes and 
policies in the light of such study. The report of the 
committee is to have three aspects, the underlying 
philosophy of the fraternity, the activities and projects, 
and the fees and dues. The study is to be reported to 
the next meeting of the national council. 

Proportional Balloting: A special committee on na- 
tional council representation and proportional ballot- 
ing is to be appointed for the purpose of studying the 
proposals of the reorganization committee in regard to 
proportional balloting. The committee is instructed 
to present its recommendations to the next national 
council. 

Magazine: The executive committee is authorized 
to appoint a special committee to investigate the feasi- 
bility of joining with other professional education fra- 
ternities in the publication of a magazine. 

Dissemination of Research: The special committee 
on dissemination of research is to continue as a project 
of Phi Delta Kappa. 

Guidance of Youth into the Teaching Profession: 
A special committee was authorized to carry out the 
project on the selection and guidance of youth. 

Permanent Home: It was recommended to the exec- 
utive committee that the matter of investigating the de- 
sirability or feasibility of purchasing a permanent home 
be given to a special committee. In this connection it 
was recommended that the matter be given consider- 
able publicity through THE PHI DELTA KaPPAN or in 
such ways as the executive committee may determine, 
and that reports from the field for and against the 
proposition be accumulated and filed. 


BUDGET 


The following is the report of the budget committee 
as amended and adopted. 

PROPOSED 
BUDGET 
29TH 
UP TO 
5/31/38 


PROPOSED 
BUDGET 
28TH 
UP TO 
5/31/37 
Salaries 
Executive Secretary & Editor .$ 5,700.00 
Assistant to Editor 
Clerical 


$ 5,700.00 
900.00 
4,500.00 
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1,600.00 
400.00 
700.00 
400.00 


Rent & Maintenance 

Equipment 

Stationery & Office Supplies . 

Printing & Engraving 

Postage, Express & Telephone 
General Administration .. 
Magazine 

Magazine—Printing 

Miscellaneous 

District Representatives 

Nationai Officers 

National Council 


850.00 
550.00 
5,000.00 
750.00 
500.00 
1,500.00 
5,000.00 


$28,350.00 


$26,950.00 


In addition to the budget as presented in table form, 
the following recommendations of the budget com- 
mittee were adopted. 

Items involving the withdrawal from the reserve 
fund: 

1. We recommend the withdrawal of whatever part 
of $1,000 that is necessary to cover the deficit caused 
by the excess expenSes of this Sixteenth Council over 
the budgetary allowance approved by the Fifteenth 
Council. 

2. (a) We recommend the usual contingency ar- 
rangement: namely, that the executive committee be 
authorized, if necessary, to use up to $1,000 a year 
from the reserve fund to cover any failure of receipts 
to meet the budget allowance. 

(b) That this $1,000 per annum be considered a 
contingency fund available for the fiscal year and that 
at the end of the fiscal year the balance of this contin- 
gency fund revert to the reserve fund. 

3. This council has also voted to authorize the fol- 
lowing expenditures from the reserve fund during the 
biennium. 

(a) Committee on Dissemination of 

Research, Dr. Walter B. Jones, Chair- 
$1,000.00 

(b) Project on Selection and Guidance 

of Youth for the Profession 

(c) For Phi Delta Kappa to participate 

in the National Advisory Council on 
Academic Freedom 


$2,000.00 


RESOLUTIONS 


The council adopted the following report of the 
resolutions committee: 

In any assembly, especially in which the mechanics 
of procedure are as complicated as in this body, it is 
obvious that much preparation and special routine 
work is required. Often those responsible for these 
important functions receive slight recognition. In our 
consecration to the physical features of our tasks we 
are likely to neglect to give vocal expression of our 
appreciation which, after all, is of even greater value 
than the financial remuneration. 
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With those reflections before us and in keeping with 
the character of our organization and its membership, 
may it be the pleasure of this body that our sincere 
appreciation and thanks be expressed to: 

Brother Rudolph D. Lindquist, our president for the 
past four years, whose vision, wise counsel, and states- 
manship has contributed so definitely to the routine af- 
fairs of the fraternity, and whose dignity, charming 
personality, and zeal has exerted a refining influence 
upon the entire membership ; 

To Brother Paul Cook, executive secretary, for his 
genial attitude and complete familiarity with the de- 
tails of his office, which enabled him to give prompt 
and reliable information on problems under discus- 
sion in the council; 

To the members of the reorganization committee for 
the constructive service in connection with the agenda 
of the Sixteenth National Council. 

To Mrs. Margaret Davis, Miss Hulse, and others of 
the office staff for their untiring and painstaking serv- 
ices which have so greatly facilitated the functions of 
the council ; 

To Mr. Lawrence Nelson, the stenotypist (with 
Bona Fide Reporting Company) , whose skill, accuracy, 
and endurance assures an accurate record of all discus- 
sions in the formal sessions of the council; 

To the Remington Rand Company in St. Louis for 
their courtesy and generosity in supplying either new 
or used equipment in excellent condition for the use of 
the council; 

To the A. B. Dick Company in St. Louis for the use 
of a used mimeograph; 

And to the management and staff of the Statler 
Hotel for their courtesy and thoughtfulness which 
have contributed so greatly to the comfort and enjoy- 
ment of the members of the council. 


TIME AND PLACE 


The national council adopted the report of the time 
and place committee which provided that the Seven- 
teenth National Council would be held on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, December 28 to 30, 1937, 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. It was also proposed that dele- 
gates to the council be prepared to continue in session 
an extra day if necessary. 


CONSTITUTION 


A total of seventeen amendments to the constitu- 
tion were adopted by the national council and are now 
in the hands of the active chapters for ballot. Legisla- 
tion by the national council involving constitutional 
amendment is contingent upon ratification by two- 
thirds of the active or campus chapters. The essential 
proposals involved in the amendments to the constitu- 
tion are included in the above report of legislation. 


THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


Bulletins, Reports 
(Continued from page 196) 


The summary contains, among other conclusions, 
the following: 

“|. . children should not be introduced to read. 
ing until they have attained the mental, physical and 
social maturity of the average child of six to six and 
one-half years . . . they should really want to read 

. reading should be introduced as a thought-get. 
ting process in which pupils learn first to associate an 
idea with a group of symbols, then to identify the 
words and symbols themselves. 

“. . . One informal test per week and two stand- 
ardized tests per year are about the average number 
given. Objective tests are rated higher than essay 
tests, particularly matching and true-false exercises in 
the lower grades and completion and multiple-choice 
exercises in the upper grades. 

“Teachers whose work is outstanding require wide 
reading . . . an average of 8.6 books a year in Grade 
I, up to 17.8 in Grade VI. Pupils should attain an ay- 
erage reading rate of about 90 words per minute in 
Grade I, increasing to something more than 200 in 
Grade VI... .” 





—ADVERTISEMENTS— 


If you desire advertising space, please 
write for rates and particulars to 


The Phi Delta Kappan 


1180 East Sixty-Third Street 
Chicago, Illinois 








The Hughes Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 
Telephone, Harrison 7793 
7) 


Member National Association 
of Teachers Agencies 
® 


We enjoy a very fine elementary-school, high- 
school, normal-school, college, and university 
patronage. 

Correspondence is invited from those interested in 
securing positions and from those seeking new 
staff members. 




















Directory of Campus peel 


DISTRICT NO. 1. 
States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 


FRANCIS F. POWERS, District Representative, Assistant 
Eeettnce st Education, Hamann of Washington, Se- 
attle 

Sere of Washington 
Fran ‘owers, Secretary, 7 ao Hall, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, W: 


Cui1—University of Oregon ; ; 
Joseph Holaday, Secretary, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Eugene, 

Apna Gamma—State College of Washington 
Russell H. Ainsworth, Secretary, Box 247, College Sta- 
tion, Pullman, Wash. 


DISTRICT NO. 2. 
States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 
WALTER E. MORGAN, District Representative, Assistant 
Superintendent of Public I State Dept. of Ed- 
ucation, Library and Courts Blidg., amento, Calif. 
Dertra—Stanford University 
Lester G. Ww ory, Secretary, Box No. 1165, Stanford 


BA am sta, aad tac 

Scere of California 
lat arold J. Eifert, eng x Haviland Hall, University of 
California, Berkel ey, Calif. 

ALPHA Epsiton—University of Southern California 
Merritt M. Thompson, Secretary, Box No. 123, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Avpua Zeta—University of Arizona 
John F. Walker, Secretary, Bin-A, University Station, 
College of Education, Tucson, Ariz. 

Atpua Omicron-——Claremont Colle 
Carey S. Bliss, Secretary, Education earn, Harper 
Hall, Claremont Colleges, Claremont, s 


DISTRICT NO. 3. 


States: Kansas, Missouri Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 


ROBERT E. WHITE, District Representative, Head of 
Mathematics Department, Northeast High School, Resi- 
dence Address: 3525 Benton Blvd., * sal City, Mo. 

Gamma—University of Missouri 
Bower Aly, Secretary, 216 Jesse Hall, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo. 

Kappa—University of Kansas 
C, A. Campbell, Secretary, 117 Fraser Hall, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

Mvu—University of Texas 
F. M. Hemphill, Secremneys Box No. 1642, University 
Station, Austin 

ALPHA ‘Aanta—Univertity of Oklahoma 
Lonnie D. Huddleston, Secretary, Box No. 213, Faculty 
Exchange, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla, 

Apna De_ta—Kansas State College 
Maurice Moggie, Secretary, Department of Education, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kans. 


DISTRICT NO. 4. 


States: Wyoming, Colorado, North Dakota, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Minnesota. 

ARNOLD E. JOYAL, District Representative, Professor 
of Education, College of Liberal Arts, University of Den- 
ver, Denver, Colo. 

Erstton—University of Iowa 
Walter R. Goetsch, Roegetant § College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, lowa City, i 

Era—University of raeamte. 

L. Luker, Secretary, Room 208, Burton Hall, Univer- 


sity of Minnesota, Minneapoli Minn. 
Omicron—University of Neb poe By 
Charles A. Bowers, Secretary, 605 South i4th Street, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Avena THETA—University of North Dakota 


Lawrence W. Hanson, Secretary, Box No. 546, Univer- 
sity Station, Grand Forks, N. 

Atepua Mu—Colorado State College of Education 
Leon C. Mulling, Secretary, Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley, Colo. 

ALPHA S1¢ma—University of Denver 
Norris F. Bush, Secreta Department of Education, 
ae of Liberal Arts, niversity of Denver, Denver, 

lo. 


DISTRICT NO. 5. 
States: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Kentucky. 
DON C. ROGERS, District Representative, Director of Re- 


sto. 228 aKa. Label Suet Chivas, ae 
Argue todinns al Shcnen, Eetitiory, gg 313 Union Building, 
Bloomington, Ind. ' 


Pim niver vot aerate, 400 Libcaty, Usiewdidia 
ugene son, Secretary, rary, 
Illinois, Urbana, 
Suaste--Oele State University 
W. Sherburne, Education Building, Ohio State Uni- 
ee! Columbus, O. 
Upsrion-—Northwestern University 
William D. Wilkins, Secretary, School of Education, 
Northwestern University, E Evanston, Ill. 
Parcel Moke ber] Box 3, Bascom Hall, 
ussell ° vy; . 
University of gg na ee 
nee 
W. Dalton, ary, 4007 oo 
A sd of Mic 
a ge Tora—Univer of Ch Chacionnt 
J G. Boeh, Secretary, 3619 Wabash Avenue, Cincin- 
nati, O. 
ALPHA Nu—University of Kentucky 
Louis Clifton, Secretary, Calle of Education, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, 


DISTRICT NO. 6. 
States: Maine, Vermon 
Rhode Island, New 
Delaware, Maryland, 
IRA M. KLINE, District R. 


District 
esentative, vine Serving 
cipal, Greenburgh No. 8 
Beta—Columbia University 


George A. Muzzey, Secretary, Box No. 113, Teachers 
College Coe University New York, N. Y. 


THET een 
Boys, me Goldwin Smith Hall, 


vecatiy: ape School, 


Virgil R 
Cornell University, Ithaca, 
Iora—Harvard University 
Bert Rosen, Secretary, 6 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
X1—Universit ittsburgh 
Charles P. Scott, Secretary are State Hall, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Rionsiae G Gralla, eee 73 M k A 
ouglas n retary, 3 amaronec venue, 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Tavu— Universi ad Pennsylvania 
Roderic D. ews, Secretary, Room 100, l——- 
Hall, University of Per Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, P. 
ALPHA. Era—Temple University 
Henry Moehling, Jr., Secretary, 1452 No. 59th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Atrua Lamppa—Boston University 
io es T. Gearon, Secretary, 7 of Education, Boston 
niversity, 29 Exeter Street, Boston, Mass. 


Apna P1—Rutgers Universi 
Robert Walker, Secr 1 School of Education, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswic J. 

Atpexa Ruo—Johns Hopkins University 
ideal er, Secretary, 3805 Dolfield Avenue, Balti- 
more, 


ALPHA EAR fewest 2 my oo a 
G. J. Bree, Samenes er Session Office, Penn- 
sylvania State Cnn te Biase “College, P. 


DISTRICT NO. 7. 

States: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennes- 

see, Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, Florida. 
EDWARD ALVEY, JR., District Representative, Professor 

of penacee. : State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Va. 
Pear 

— gy Ba, RR Peabody College, Nashville, 

enn. 


Avtpza Beta—University of Virginia 
Arthur M. Jarman, Room D, Peabody Hall, 
University of Virginia, University, Va. 

Atpua Kaprpa—University of 
A. D. Mueller, Secretary. Box 3 No. 4 4226, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Apna X1—University of Alabama 
Cc. E. ee, Secretary, University of Alabama, Uni- 
versity, Ala. 











